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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Democracy? 

The articles by Stan Keable and Ken 
Williamson in Labour Party Marxists 
both concern trade unions and the 
Labour Party (autumn 2013). 

Starting off with Stan Keable’s 
open letter to Jerry Hicks, I note that 
the Labour Representation Committee 
would not take a position of supporting 
either Len McCluskey or challenger 
Jerry Hicks for the Unite general 
secretary election, but no explanation 
for the LRC’s abstentionist stance is 
given by Stan. Will someone explain 
and justify that position for Weekly 
Worker readers? 

Stan, for the Labour Party Marxists, 
does declare they did initially support 
Jerry, but now dislike his challenge to the 
Unite election result, basically accusing 
him of lining up with the Tories and the 
media witch-hunt against McCluskey 
and ex-Grangemouth convenor Stevie 
Deans, “as if they are ballot-riggers in 
the Labour Party and ballot-riggers in the 
union”. Stan confidently asserts, “they 
are nothing of the kind”, because the 
ballot was carried about by the Electoral 
Reform Society (a Tory-created body) 
and Unite officials did not personally 
stuff the ballot envelopes. That is 
complacent. What about the ballot 
addresses of members provided to the 
ERS by Unite? 

Given how the re-election poll was 
sudden, unexpected and two-three 
years earlier than due (supposedly not 
to be a distraction to the Labour election 
campaign of 2015) and given how he 
asked for an increase in the number 
of nominating branches (and the NEC 
agreed) before a candidate could stand 
against him, that looks unprincipled to 
me and trying to rush his re-election 
through to stop any opponent having 
time to be able to get enough support to 
mount a serious challenge also looks like 
manipulation. Rather like the accusations 
McCluskey is facing over his plan for 
Labour Party constituency selection of 
41 preferred Unite candidates! 

Stan wants Jerry to change his 
critical attitude towards the Labour 
Party. Stan feels that militancy in 
defence of workers’ rights, wages and 
conditions is not enough and can only 
be temporary under a capitalist system. 
True enough. But then Stan exhorts 
Jerry (and all socialists and trade union 
activists) to “commit wholeheartedly 
to the struggle to transform” the 
Labour Party into “an instrument for 
working class advance and international 
socialism”. As always Stan readily lists 
how the Labour Party has never been 
truly socialist, has always betrayed 
the working class, but is short on how 
anyone can make it into a party it has 
never been and does not wish to be (for 
overthrowing capitalism). Stan cannot 
explain why so many socialists have 
tried this and decided it is impossible 
and left. They’re all wrong and the thing 
to do is stay in and ‘pull it left’. 

In Ken Williamson’s article, looking 
at Ed Moribund’s attack on trade union 
influence, Hazel Nolan’s facile quote 
repeated of defending the ‘opted- 
in’ system of union members being 
automatically made to pay the Labour 
Party levy by saying, “When you buy 
a bottle of coke, you can’t opt out of 
paying the tax on it. Why should you 
be able to opt out of paying your share 
of your union’s democratically agreed 
political spending?” She then says opting 
out is “a legally imposed right to scab”. 

Maybe we should not question such 
an assertion or we might have to brand 
McCluskey and other union leaders as 
scabs for following a “legally imposed 
right” to be balloted in a secret union 
election or strike ballot - isolated from 
your workmates on the assumption you 
will be influenced by the anti-union, anti¬ 


strike, anti-left mainstream media and 
might therefore vote against strike action 
or for Jerry instead of Len! 

We’re all scabs led by scabs, then, 
Hazel. As will you be, by your own 
argument if you are actually a trade 
union activist and abide by the anti¬ 
union laws. Has Miliband committed 
Labour to repealing the anti-union laws? 
Blair didn’t. Has any recent Labour 
Party conference debated the issue 
or even listed a motion? Sounds like 
Labour are a scab party then, given they 
never declare support for striking trade 
unionists, and in government encourage 
strike-breaking measures. 

Interesting words, “democratically 
agreed”. A union conference making 
decisions it expects members to follow 
should ensure, then, that those in 
attendance are truly representative of 
their members in each branch - and put 
those members’ views above factions 
and party lines. Deciding a policy in 
Labour Party conference by a block 
vote cast by a union general secretary, 
not even based on its members wishes, 
is not democracy as I’d define the term. 

Which Labour-affiliated unions 
have had a recent, genuine debate on 
whether to retain their link to Labour 
or/and how much to continue to donate 
to the party? How many branches, in 
unions that have had that debate, had 
Labour Party activists actually raising 
that issue at mandating meetings - 
instead of having no discussion, so they 
can vote at conference to retain the link, 
putting their own wishes above that of 
their members? That’s union democracy. 

As for Labour Party conference, it is 
simply a rally of cheerleaders with no 
power to make manifesto commitments. 
A sham. Given the sheer decline in 
voting for any of the big three parties, 
who do you think you are to continue to 
declare we must join Labour? 

Ken calls for the RMT and FBU 
to come back into the Labour Party 
with not a comment on why they left 
(or were expelled). He calls for my 
union, the PCS, to affiliate. So bad was 
the last Labour government to civil 
servants, PCS Labour Party members 
dare not raise the issue of affiliation at 
PCS conferences - they know they’d be 
absolutely slaughtered. 

Don’t tell PCS members they must 
join a party which in government, as our 
employer, shed 100,000 civil servants, 
brought in privatisation, closed courts, 
tax offices and DWP offices, continued 
Tory pay restraint and even brought in 
regional pay in the ministry of justice, 
attacked benefits and allowed the rich 
and companies to avoid/evade tax on a 
massive scale. 

Pull it left? Pull the other one. 
Stan Keable, Ken Williamson, Hazel 
Nolan have urged, and will urge, a 
vote for Labour, no matter how bad. 
You have absolutely no evidence that 
Labour are ready to be pulled left and 
will genuinely carry out any pledges 
they make to get votes. Any attempt 
to bring some democracy back into 
the party will be condemned as 
falling under control of the left and 
an election loser. 

Left Unity will make key decisions 
at its November 30 conference. Let’s 
look at the platform that is agreed, the 
direction it is to take, what accountability 
there will be of candidates. Here is a 
chance to have a left-of-centre party 
that is accountable to and controlled by 
its members, who will make its policies. 

Nothing like the Labour Party then! 
Dave Vincent 
Manchester 

So there! 

The Socialist Platform of Left Unity 
has proved ineffectual. I complained 
recently that the steering committee had 
not done much ‘steering’. This brought 
forth an apology from Nick Wrack, but 
there has been no change. 

The majority of the leading figures 
in the SP are also in the Independent 


Socialist Network, which has an 
orientation to the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition (a unity project in its 
own right but in thrall to officialdom). In 
addition, some appear content to go along 
with a Die Linke-type formation. How 
such a leadership can pose a challenge 
to the broad party perspective offered by 
the Left Platform (and probable majority 
group in LU) is hard to see. Certainly, the 
Socialist Platform - aside from collecting 
names - has made little political impact 
on the debates in LU. 

Things are no better with the CPGB’s 
Communist Platform. Usually, when 
facing into the latest unity project the 
CPGB start as ‘best builders’ before 
developing criticisms and then blaming 
others for the failure of the project. They 
seem to have moved straight to the 
criticism phase in LU in the shape of the 
Communist Platform, issued as a token 
with little in the way of interventions 
to follow up. They are also content 
to enter a Die Linke-type operation. 
Consequently, their differences with 
the Socialist Platform were expressed 
over the fate of their amendments. If the 
Socialist Platform in LU has collapsed 
politically - excused by bowing to 
members not present to vote - then can 
the CPGB be far behind them? 

With a different approach, the CPGB 
might have been able to turn the SP into 
something useful. As it is, I see little in 
LU that is qualitatively different from 
what the radical left has been doing for 
years - tailing the unions, hopping from 
one protest campaign to another, and 
dressing up Keynesianism in one country 
as socialism. The purported socialist and 
communist elements have not offered 
arguments for an alternative in LU. 

I will not be going to the LU 
conference on November 30 or joining 
LU and I think it appropriate to withdraw 
support from the Socialist Platform. 
Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Sanctioned 

Both Mark Wood and Jo Russell 
(Letters, November 21) take me to 
task for stating that work is good for 
your health (November 14) and not 
specifying, I presume, that the work 
should be some combination of well- 
paid, useful, satisfying and under 
workers’ control. Well, I’m happy to 
provide that clarification and apologise 
for assuming I didn’t need to be so exact. 

Of course, I don’t want to make light 
of, or underestimate, the serious damage 
that this Con-Dem government is doing 
to the most vulnerable in our society, but 
comrade Russell wonders if I consider 
any sanctions to be fair. Unprovoked and 
aggressive behaviour towards staff, once 
all mitigating circumstances have been 
taken into account, of course, would 
certainly be one. You know, even in the 
socialist utopia, exchanging yams for 
milk will probably require turning up 
and being polite. 

Ultimately though, arguing over 
the stats or demonising sections of our 
class is wasting time. Let’s unite around 
a programme to smash this government’s 
welfare reforms once and for all and let’s 
equip PCS members with the knowledge, 
confidence and tools to lead, because a 
future with universal credit and virtual 
job-seeking, backed by non-unionised, 
outsourced call centres doesn’t bear 
thinking about. 

Richard Tomasson 
South Yorkshire 

Three things 

Over 100 employees at the University of 
London have raised over £5,000 through 
an online ‘crowd-sourced’ appeal for 
funds to support their strike action this 
week. The outsourced staff, who work 
at the libraries and student halls around 
Russell Square, are campaigning for sick 
pay, holiday and pensions and against 
job cuts at student halls. 

The strike fund, launched only one 
week ago, aimed to raise £4,000 in 


order to provide financial assistance to 
staff losing wages because of industrial 
action, but more than £5,000 has already 
come in. Campaigners found that 
‘crowd-sourcing’ the funds has proved 
to be yet another use of social media for 
a campaign that is already well-placed 
and remarkably popular on Twitter, 
Facebook and YouTube. 

The ‘3 Cosas Campaign’ - meaning 
‘three things’ in Spanish, the first 
language of the majority of low-paid 
workers at the university, has caused 
controversy with university authorities. 
Earlier this year, a philosophy student 
was charged with criminal damage for 
writing a chalk slogan outside the library. 
3 Cocas Campaign 
3cosascampaign@gmail.com 

Moon dance 

Chris Knight raises the important 
question of whether the society of 
early hunter-gatherers has a relevance 
for capitalism and socialism today 
(‘Luxemburg was right’, November 
21). But if, as “essentialist ideologues” 
claim, these early groups were male- 
dominated and not collectivist, does 
this mean that human nature is hard¬ 
wired for sexism and class conflict? 
Wouldn’t it then make it easier to 
change today’s mode of production 
if there was once a time (and a long 
time) when people were communist? 

Even if such an egalitarian past was 
proved, isn’t this yet another form of 
essentialism? In either version, blue or 
red, we have to do the same as we began. 

Yes, human culture “in the beginning” 
was probably more collective, more 
egalitarian, even less sexist (Engels, 
basing this on Morgan, reckoned it was 
egalitarian in being ‘promiscuous’). But 
it was not communist. Not in the way 
I hope we would define that, after the 
enlightenment and scientific revolution. 
Early humans still relied on mythology, 
on supernatural powers, gods and 
goddesses. Some may even have danced 
to a moon deity. We have got over the 
moon dancing. Is the price of gender 
equality then that we must recreate such 
palaver, even as a metaphor? 

But if matrilocality (a married couple 
living with the bride’s mother) did mark 
this early society, as Chris claims, this 
doesn’t always correlate with equality, 
just as nationalisation doesn’t equate with 
socialism. The post-marital residence of 
the wife with or near her parents is often 
a feature of the relationship between 
clans within a society, as in Amazonia, 
with the bridegroom doing service for 
the family while the bride remains within 
it. During the Heian period in Japan, 
the married woman also continued 
to live within her own clan, a sign of 
patriarchal authority over the family, not 
an indication of women’s high status. 
Barbara Epstein (1991) has referred to 
those anthropologists who argue that “the 
goddess worship or matrilocality that 
evidently existed in many Palaeolithic 
societies was not necessarily associated 
with matriarchy in the sense of women’s 
power over men. Many societies can be 
found that exhibit those qualities along 
with female subordination.” 

Marx’s and Engels’ point against 
utopian socialists was that humanity had 
reached a stage by the 19th century when 
the question could be raised practically 
as to what kind of human society we 
might maintain. Their 18th century 
forerunner, Adam Smith, believed that 
enlightened humanity (not religion) had 
discovered the technique, the procedure, 
the mode of production - capitalism - 
that had indeed solved the problem of 
freedom and productivity, the good 
life. Marx and Engels disagreed and 
asserted that there was nothing inherent 
in human beings that made this the 
best and last solution. Their historical 
approach supposed human nature to be 
continually creative. In their retelling 
of Hegel, matter (nature) had produced 
mind (in humans), mind that had used 
and altered, or ‘mastered’, nature, though 


could never escape it. In this dialectic of 
mind and matter, matter is never entirely 
surpassed and often, of course, produces 
a backlash, as with global warming. 

Even biologists concede that humans 
don’t have an innate ‘original’ character. 
As neuroscientist Gary F Marcus 
writes, “Nature provides a first draft, 
which experience revises” {Kluge: the 
haphazard construction of the human 
mind Old Saybrook 2008). 

Human beings are not hard-wired: 
they are flexible and creative - that’s 
why they’re so good at learning and 
inventing things. At the same time they 
may be scared for themselves and their 
children and given to accepting out-of- 
date arrangements and getting stuck in 
path-dependence (‘It worked for my 
dad’). But this is not immutable: human 
nature is a growing thing. 

Our message as revolutionary 
materialists, to atheists and religious 
believers alike, is that, regardless of 
arcadias and higher powers, we humans 
can give meaning to our existence by 
continuing to try and make life in society 
better. If we give up on creativity and 
progress, we might as well dance for 
the moon. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Mars Masons 

I was intrigued that India has recently 
launched a space probe to the red 
planet, Mars, ostensibly to assess the 
likelihood of life being able to exist 
there. It reminded me a bit of the sudden 
announcement by then US president 
George Bush in 2004 of a new Nasa 
programme to return to the moon by 
2020. What was Nasa’s sudden interest 
in doing that, 30 years after the equally 
sudden termination of the Apollo space 
programme? Was this related to the fact 
that a host of other countries, like China, 
India, Japan, Russia and the European 
Space Agency, had, independently, 
suddenly announced their own plans 
for going to the moon? 

On face value, an incredibly 
expensive inter-imperialist competition 
to explore and perhaps carve up two 
apparently dead and lifeless worlds 
would seem to be utterly pointless, 
wasteful and inexplicable. However, I 
wonder if some of the overlapping belief 
systems of some of the key influences 
on Nasa and the US establishment may 
provide something of a clue as to the 
real agenda. 

It is well known that after World War 

II top Nazi scientists like Wemer von 
Braun were secretly shipped over to 
America and were subsequently recmited 
into the American space programme. 
Two Masonic scholars, Knight and 
Lomas, showed in The Hiram key that 
virtually all of the Masonic rituals are 
derived from the ancient Egyptian stories 
of the gods Isis, Osiris and Horns. The 
Craft was not founded in London in 
1717, but can be traced all the way 
back through the Templars, to Jesus, the 
temple of Jerusalem, the first builder of 
the temple of Solomon, Hiram Abiff, 
then right back to ancient Egypt. 

Goodrick-Clarke in The occult 
roots of Nazism showed that Hitler 
and Himmler considered the Nazi 
Party to be a direct descendant of the 
Teutonic knights, and Hitler to be a 
reincarnate of Frederick Barbarossa, 
the founder of the offshoot of the 
Knights Templar. Hitler and Himmler 
believed the ancient Egyptian gods 
came from an ancient universal high 
civilisation called ‘Atlantis’, which 
was founded by ‘extraterrestrials’ 
millions of year ago as part of an 
extraordinary powerful, solar-wide and 
technologically advanced civilisation. 

Too many of the secret societies, cults 
and obscure religions which underpin 
and cohere many of the ruling elites 
throughout the world seem, at heart, 
to be deeply obsessed with the gods of 
ancient Egypt. They seem to ‘know’ the 
true origins of the human race and what 
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really lies out there. 

The uninterrupted bloodline from 
Horns to the present was the ultimate 
source of the natural supremacy of the 
‘Aryan race’ itself. This ‘divine right 
of descent’ gave the modem Nazis, in 
their view, their prerogative to mle other 
people on planet Earth. 

Returning to Mars (Aries) would in 
both Masonic and Nazi ideology mean 
returning The Brotherhood back to the 
old stomping grounds of the Aryan race; 
to reconnaissance and return to Earth 
with artefacts, treasures and possible 
technologies from ancient solar mins 
and stmctures on both the moon and 
Mars, that the Nazis somehow knew 
about and regarded as being left by their 
own ancestors. 

For me, the notion of a space race 
between the world’s major imperialist 
powers to obtain sole access and control 
of such invaluable knowledge makes 
a huge amount more sense than the 
romantic explorers’ ideal ‘to boldly go’. 
For those who are able to successfully 
decode and understand what they may 
discover this time, there may surely be 
the prize of world domination. 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Street talk 

So, according to Nick Wheeler, Jewish 
Socialists are guilty of “hypocrisy” 
for saying we stand by those fighting 
racism and discrimination “here”, 
when the “Jewish state” oppresses 
Palestinians and other people there 
(Letters, November 21). “If only” we 
stood with them too, he says. 

Well, if only Nick Wheeler had 
bothered to find out where Jewish 
Socialist stands politically (as stated 
in every issue), or attended events 
in support of the Palestinian people 
where he would like as not encounter 
the Jewish Socialists Group with their 
banner, he might not need to wonder 
about such things. Instead he seems to 
see the word ‘Jewish’ and automatically 
assume this means supporting the state 
of Israel and its policies, and not taking 
our place within the workers’ movement 
here or alongside other minorities 
fighting for their rights. Funnily enough, 
that is precisely the assumption we fight 
against when it comes from the ruling 
class and the Zionist establishment! 

The Kristallnacht statement was 
aimed against those who purport to 
remember Hitler’s victims, but would 
have us leam nothing when confronting 
racism now. 

And, yes, since the statement (not a 
manifesto) he finds wanting was signed 
by Jews living in Britain, he was right 
to assume by “here” it meant the UK, 
as this is where we live. That does not 
mean we’re not concerned, sometimes 
involved, with battles elsewhere. But 
what would really be hypocritical would 
be to issue bold declarations about 
global struggles without doing anything 
on our own street. 

Charlie Pottins 
email 

Greek piles 

The article, ‘Looking to its right’ 
(November 21), is welcome, but I think 
for different reasons. 

The general idea of transitioning 
from a coalition to a party-movement, 
considering affiliated solidarity 
networks, should be seen as a good 
thing. The organisational problem 
of Syriza’s left opposition is that its 
militants tend to prefer the status quo 
of coalition and not the new horizons 
of party-movement, which involves 
more dirty work. 

The compromise on congress 
deciding each time whether to appoint 
presidential leadership or delegate it to 
the central committee should be seen 
as an innovative measure, though I 
would rather have preferred a dual 
leadership consisting of a presidency 
appointed by the congress and two 
co-chairs and a secretary appointed 
by the central committee. 

An interesting part of the article 


dealt with the right-populist but anti¬ 
fascist Independent Greeks. Previous 
discussions in the Weekly Worker 
criticised the ‘workers’ government’ 
framework called for by the Comintern, 
but I think balanced lessons from that 
can be applied to this possibility - a 
communitarian, populist front beyond 
the collaborationism of popular fronts 
and sheer hypocrisy of united worker 
fronts. Their leader, Kammenos, has 
aspired to be a defence minister and, 
if lessons are to be learned from Chile, 
this is a dangerous concession. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Circumcised 

The issue of whether to ban male 
circumcision might prove to be one 
of several important battles of late 
2013-14. 

The Council of Europe decreed that 
non-medical circumcision is a “physical 
violation of the integrity of children” and 
wants Europe to debate the issue with a 
view to an eventual ban on the practice. 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
Iceland and Greenland look likely to 
ban the practice, as their children’s 
ombudsmen have taken the view that 
male circumcision is abusive. There 
have been attempts in Germany and the 
Netherlands to ban it, which have failed 
so far. Meanwhile San Francisco is 
considering a ban after a small American 
group called the Intactivists helped to 
get over 12,000 signatures to prompt 
a legal debate. Although subsequently 
dropped from this November’s ballot, 
the San Francisco ban would have led 
parents to spending a year in jail and 
the child presumably placed into social 
care. They would have faced a $1,000 
fine and potential ruin, as society does 
not look kindly on those legally deemed 
to have ‘abused’ a child. Although a ban 
won’t happen this year in San Francisco, 
Intactivists will no doubt keep agitating 
for one in times to come. 

To unpick the logic of the Council 
of Europe and the Nordic banners, 
as well as the San Franciscans, it is 
helpful to examine the literature of the 
Intactivists. Although the Intactivists 
present their arguments in a fanfare 
of blood and gore, wrongly conflating 
male circumcision with female genital 
mutilation and backward religious 
blood-letting rituals, with lots of pictures 
to trigger an emotional response, their 
arguments are the same as the Euro¬ 
professionals, even if they are not so 
phrased in political correctness. 

Firstly, it is worth noting the 
Intactivists compare their struggle to 
ban male circumcision with attempts to 
end child labour in the developing world 
or even the historic abolition of slavery. 
This shows they are passionate about 
their cause and think a lot depends on it. 

There are two strands of argument 
that can be discerned from a thorough 
review of the Intactivist online literature, 
although they often get mixed together 
in a ranting format. But separating 
them out and treating them as separate 
arguments should be sufficient to 
undermine their case. 

The first argument is that male 
circumcision is harmful. I argued with 
Intactivists about this in the comments 
section of an article I wrote for The 
Independent. To summarise, the most 
respected medical authorities in the 
world do not consider circumcision at all 
harmful. Although I conceded the point 
that botched operations account for 
0.2% of cases, this should not stigmatise 
the general safety of circumcision. 

The second strand of the Intactivists’ 
argument is that babies have an 
inalienable natural right to ‘genital 
integrity’ or ‘genital autonomy’. This 
means that any medically unnecessary 
act on a male baby should not proceed 
because we don’t know if he would 
consent to it. Obviously the baby 
cannot consent, so to help their case, I 
suggest we put forward the concept of 
‘delayed consent’ to understand what 
they mean. 

With the concept of ‘delayed 


consent’, it means that an act is to 
be prohibited if, when that baby 
becomes an adult, there is a chance he 
may look back and resent his parents 
for making that choice. It is when 
the boy becomes a man and thinks, 
‘I would not have consented to that 
if I’d had the choice’ that creates the 
possibility of the original act being 
bannable. Hence any act can be 
banned if there is a possibility that the 
child, through a projected ‘delayed 
consent’ idea, would object when he 
is an adult. 

Therefore Intactivists can defend 
things like vaccinations that have 
health risks, or teeth braces that have 
permanently altered something about 
the child’s body (his teeth and jaw) for 
purely cosmetic reasons. In almost all 
instances, a man looking back on these 
two cases would thank their parents for 
having put him through the procedure 
and certainly not think it was wrong or 
abusive. So ‘delayed consent’ can be 
presumed. Fair enough. 

However, Intactivists assume that 
no child would be grateful for being 
circumcised. Therefore, the defence 
of assumed delayed consent does not 
work, so the whole procedure must be 
banned. Simple! 

There is an easy way to combat this 
idea: 30% of the world’s male population 
get circumcised, yet the overwhelming 
majority do not moan about it in later 
life. Indeed no-one whinged and 
whined until the Intactivists came 
along and encouraged everyone to see 
themselves as ‘victims’, thus giving rise 
to the current debate. And if the majority 
of people don’t complain, then it is 
perfectly logical for parents to assume 
there is ‘delayed consent’ when they get 
their male babies circumcised. 

For all their talk of ‘autonomy’ 
that a baby is supposed to have over 
his foreskin, the Intactivists hold real 
freedoms such as parental and religious 
rights in scant regard. They specifically 
target religious circumcision, assuming 
the adult male would not be happy in 
the religion his parents hoped he would 
follow. After all, if he liked being a Jew 
or Muslim, presumably he wouldn’t 
have minded that rite of passage. So 
hidden beneath the Intactivists ideas 
here is an assumption that a child 
would resent having been brought up 
religiously at all. It’s that the Intactivists 
don’t want - they don’t want anyone to 
be brought up with a religion that differs 
from their own statism. 

Through appealing for state bans 
over the heads of parents and religious 
communities, there is a very real danger 
that the state is seen as the only guiding 
spiritual force in society - yet it isn’t 
capable of genuine spiritualism. Instead 
parents would have to hide their religion 
from their kids lest they be ‘corrupted’, 
and only toe the statist line on any issue. 
This would be a dystopian nightmare. 

To get a glimpse of what life 
would be like with only a state-based 
morality in society, one only has to 
look at its current incursions into 
the field of morality. Whilst David 
Cameron attempts to block pom from 
everyone’s computers, doctor’s checks 
now resemble Catholic confessionals, 
where one is asked how many units one 
drinks, how much exercise you do, how 
much you smoke, what you eat, etc. If 
one is honest, one is usually referred to 
counselling. Great morality that! And it 
could increase. 

Already a group called the 
Alcohol Health Network has 
advocated mandatory alcohol tests 
in the workplace, so employers can 
identify problem drinkers and ‘help 
them’. So vast chunks of freedom get 
further eroded when the state takes 
charge of morality. 

There is more to the issue of male 
circumcision than originally meets the 
eye. As the latest stage in the ongoing 
war between intolerant secularism and 
religious freedom, it should be regarded 
as a priority issue. 

Barry Curtis 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 1: No forum. 

Sunday December 8: See advert, p7. 

Sunday December 15, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 25, section 1: ‘Increased demand 
for labour-power’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the human revolution 
Tuesday December 3, 6.15pm: ‘Women in Ice Age cave art’. 

Speaker: Camilla Power. May Day Rooms, 88 Fleet Street, London 
EC4. £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

LGBT film showing 

Friday November 29, 6.30pm: Screening of Ruins , Unite House, 128 
Theobald’s Road, Holbom, London WC1. Free entry. 

Organised by Unite London and Eastern Region Women’s and LGBT 
Committee: www.unitetheunion.org. 

Cinema Palestino 

Friday November 29-Sunday December 1, all day: Palestine film 
festival, Showroom Cinema, 15 Paternoster Row, Sheffield SI. See 
www.showroomworkstation.org.uk for ticket booking information, or 
www.ypce.org.uk for more details. 

Organised by Sheffield Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.sheffleldpsc.org.uk. 

Close Campsfield detention centre 

Friday November 29-Saturday 30 November: Weekend of events, 
various locations, including Campsfield itself (buses, coach and bike 
ride planned). 

Organised by Close Campsfield: www.closecampsfield.wordpress.com. 

No to the bedroom tax 

Saturday November 30, 3pm: Organising and information meeting, 
Saint Michael’s Centre, 2 Raby Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE6. 
Organised by Fight Racism! Fight Imperialism!: 
www.revolutionarycommunist.org. 

Boycott workfare 

Monday December 2,12.30pm: Protest at annual meeting of 
Employment-Related Services Association, Senate House, Malet 
Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Boycott Workfare: www.boycottworkfare.org. 

For academic boycott of Israel 

Monday December 2, 6.45pm: Public meeting and talk, Highfield 
Campus, University of Southampton, building 46, lecture theatre B. 
With academics Mike Cushman and professor Malcolm Levitt. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

DR Congo: unsafe return 

Thursday December 5, 6pm: Public meeting, Clarendon Building, 
University of Teesside, Middlesbrough. 

Organised by Justice First: www.justicefirst.org.uk. 

Charge the killers now 

Friday December 6,11am: Demonstration, Crown Prosecution 
Service, Rose Court, 2 Southwark Bridge, London SE1. No more 
deaths in custody. 

Organised by: United Families and Friends Campaign and others: 
http://uffc-campaigncentral.org. 

South London People’s Assembly 

Saturday December 7,10am: Conference, Goldsmiths, University of 
London, London SE14. 

Organised by South London People’s Assembly: 
www.southlondonpeoplesassembly.org. 

Migration Matters 

Public meetings, Wednesday December 11 
8.30am: ‘What is happening to the white working class?’ Broadway 
Theatre, The Broadway, Barking, IG11. Speakers: professor Ben 
Rogaly, Lucy Mercer (Ramfel). 

12.30pm: ‘ Anti-immigration, mainstreaming and the voluntary 
sector’, Romford YMCA, Rush Green Road, Romford RM7. Speakers: 
Rita Chadha (Ramfel), Eiri Ohtani (Detention Forum). 

4pm: ‘The Jewish community in the East End diaspora’, Birkbeck College, 
London University, 1 Salway Place, Stratford, London El5. Speakers: 

Judith Garfield (Eastside Community Heritage), Ben Gidley (COMPAS). 
6pm: Immigration: a game of two halves?’ Old Town Hall, 29 The 
Broadway, Stratford, London El5. Speakers: Lee Jasper (Movement 
Against Xenophobia), Varinder Singh (Sikhs Against the EDL), Ulrike 
Schmidt (Walthamstow Migrants Action Group). 

Organised by Refugee and Migrant Fomm East London: www.ramfel.org.uk. 

No to Immigration Bill 

Wednesday December 18,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble 
bottom of The Moor (near New Market), for march to town hall and 
UK Border Agency, Vulcan House. 

Organised by the South Yorkshire Migration and Asylum Action 
Group: www.symaag.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY_ 

How to vote at conference 

CPGB Provisional Central Committee recommendations 



R eading the agenda for the 
November 30 Left Unity 
founding conference, it quickly 
becomes clear that there will be almost 
no time for any real discussion on the 
day, as we rush from one agenda item 
to the next. This results mainly from 
trying to squeeze into one day what 
is in reality several days’ worth of 
business. 

In the light of this situation we offer 
some recommendations for voting 
here, in the order in which issues 
appear on the agenda. 

Standing Orders Committee 
report: The very cramped quality 
of the agenda would be (slightly) 
improved if all the motions and 
amendments in parts 7 and 8, 
‘Priority campaigns’ and ‘Electoral 
strategy’, were deferred to the policy 
conference planned for spring. The 
only two of these resolutions which 
are really ‘immediate’ - Glasgow’s 
on solidarity with Edward Snowden 
and West London’s on reviewing the 
constitution next year - have been 
ruled out of order by the SOC; the 
rest can surely wait. To begin the 
day with a row about the SOC report 
will probably be unpopular in some 
quarters, but it is surely necessary. 
Safe spaces policy: The vote will 
be to endorse or to refer back. We 
would urge a vote for reference 
back. The document is founded on 
a misconception - that ‘safe spaces’ 
are in some sense attainable - and in 
its present form will produce witch- 
hunting and splits, as happened in 
US Maoist organisations in the 1970s 
and in feminist groups at the same 
period and into the 1980s, and as is 
happening currently in the German left 
party, Die Linke. 

Transitional procedures for national 
council; election of the transitional 
national coordinating group: The 

constitutional conception of the 
national council is misconceived 
(see the brief discussion below). 
Ideally, this conference should 
elect a collective leadership. But 
no amendment to the structural 
conception of the party’s leadership is 
on the table. Given this, the Coventry 
and Leamington amendment to 
provide for the election of the 
transitional NCG at least is worth 
voting for. 

Aims: This discussion will 
presumably start with a procedural 
vote about Huddersfield’s ‘delete all’ 
amendments to the Class Struggle, 
Communist and Republic platforms. 
The SOC has declared this to be a 
procedural motion rather than, as 
it should have done, simply ruling 
it out of order as anti-democratic. 
Huddersfield’s amendment is plainly 
a dishonest manoeuvre: either an 
attempt to prevent minority views 
being heard at all (if it is taken to 
prevent these aims proposals being 
introduced and put to the vote) or an 
attempt to get an additional speech 
against these three sets of proposals 
under the guise of ‘amending’ them 
out of existence. There are rumours, 
however, that this ‘amendment’ will 
be withdrawn. 

The SOC report is unclear as to 
how the vote to select the platform of 
aims will be conducted, but it looks 
as though the method will be in the 
bureaucratic, game-playing mould of 
Walter Citrine’s ABC of chairmanship : 
“As each platform is voted for, it 
becomes the substantive motion. 
Called in order of signed support.” 
This is just about a tolerable method 
if the platform with least support is 
called first, and so on up to that with 
most support. If, however, Left Party 
Platform’s proposals are taken first, 
declared passed, and then the other 


proposals are taken to have fallen 
(which is the Citrine method), the 
result would be to deny minorities - 
especially Socialist Platform, which 
is likely to have the most minority 
support - any means of registering the 
relative size of its support. 

When we get to the vote, assuming 
we get an opportunity to vote at all 
on minority platforms, we would 
recommend a vote for the Communist 
Platform as first preference, and, if this 
is defeated, the Socialist Platform as 
second preference. We have argued this 
case in several articles in recent weeks. 

We do not urge a vote for any of 
the other platforms, or for Camden’s 
(Ken Loach’s) amendments to Left 
Party Platform. Let us take these in 
order of appearance. 

• The Republican Socialist Platform 
is right to include aims around political 
democracy (as both Communist 
Platform and Socialist Platform 
proposals also do), but clearly wrong 
to attempt to reduce the aims of LU to 
political democracy. 

• The Class Struggle Platform is not 
a statement of aims at all, but a set of 
campaigning priorities (some already 
out of date). 

• ‘Platform 9%’ is also not a statement 
of aims at all, but in this case a 
procedural motion (that there be no 
vote on aims), accompanied by an 
extended literary joke. In addition, the 
practical meaning of that joke is the 
Socialist Workers Party’s conception 
(under the Rees-German leadership) 
of how to run Respect: ie, that the 
members should not bother their 
heads with nasty stuff about disputable 
political issues, but leave them to the 
leaders and get on with having fun. 

• The Hackney/Tower Hamlets 
statement is also not really about 
aims, but a statement of what (in the 
immediate political situation) we are 
all against. It is drafted to produce 
an appearance of consistency with 
Fabianism (and, indeed, Ed Miliband 
could probably sign up to all of it 
without much discomfort). 

• The Left Party Platform proposal 
has been improved since its original 
appearance. But it remains a 
Marxism Today- style platform for a 
people’s front or broad democratic 
alliance: a party that “stands for 


equality and justice” (which are, in 
fact, counterposed aims), reducing 
the political significance of class 
to one among a number of parallel 
‘discriminations’ and of socialism 
to one among a number of parallel 
‘visions’. Paragraph 2 places at the 
head of the list of aims immediate 
goals in relation to the policies of the 
current government, and again is by 
definition what we are against. While 
it talks about democratic practice 
in LU, it has nothing to say about 
democracy in Britain or in Europe. 

The Camden amendments would 
significantly improve the LPP proposal 
- especially in the amendments to 
paragraph 3 (end to capitalism); 
the new paragraph 9 (rejecting 
governmental coalitions with capitalist 
parties); and the amendments to 
paragraph 10 (removing the specific 
identification with the Euro-left and 
the Stalinist language of “peoples” and 
specifying opposition to imperialist 
wars). But they do not alter the basic 
Marxism Today structure of the LPP. 
Party name: There are three options: 
‘Left Party’ (proposed by Crouch 
End); ‘Left Unity Party’ (Manchester 
Central South and Rugby); and 
‘Democratic Voice’ (Huddersfield). 
None of these would be our choice; 
but ‘Democratic Voice’ is hopeless: 
an obviously frontist misdescription 
of what the organisation is. ‘Left 
Party’ seems slightly preferable to 
‘Left Unity Party’ as a ‘brand’ for the 
general public. 

Constitution 

The draft constitution is a cod- 
legalistic nightmare. It both attempts 
to specify as rules what should be left 
as political principles and features an 
over-elaborate structure. This structure 
has elements of federalism, in the form 
of national council delegates elected 
from Euro-constituencies (section 
12j); of bureaucratic Bonapartism: 
directly elected officers (section 12) 
(what happens when one of them 
resigns for family reasons, etc?); and 
provision for electronic referenda 
(section 10), which, like all referenda, 
concentrate the decision-making 
power in those who set the questions. 

The constitution attempts to 
protect against bureaucratic control 


by complex accountability rules. 
But it also retains the fundamental 
instruments of bureaucratic control 
- speech controls (through the ‘safe 
spaces’ policy); the creation of 
procedural minefields; the right of 
the national council (in section 3e) 
to deem membership of (unspecified) 
organisations “incompatible with 
membership” of Left Unity (a clause 
borrowed from the Labour Party, 
or perhaps from Arthur Scargill’s 
Socialist Labour Party); and the 
rejection in principle of “permanent 
factions” (7b ii) (a clause borrowed 
from the SWP). 

It will almost certainly prove itself 
unworkable within months and begin 
to be ignored in practice. That said, it 
is the only constitution on the table, 
and reference back is not, we are told, 
an option. 

Most of the amendments are 
tinkering within the framework of the 
mistaken scheme. But a few of them 
are worthwhile. The most important 
is at the end, to section 21 - where 
West London and Haringey both 
correctly propose to delete the two- 
thirds supermajority requirement for 
changes to the constitution. Given that 
the present text (even as amended) will 
rapidly prove unworkable, a vote for 
this amendment is essential. 

One welcome feature of the draft is 
it is made clear that LU will organise in 
Scotland and Wales (section 8). There 
will clearly be some controversy over 
8e, which commits LU to discuss 
organising in Northern Ireland if 50 
individuals there apply to join. West 
London, and Waltham Forest, have 
proposed deleting this clause. This is 
not, from CPGB’s point of view, an 
issue of principle: in our view ‘one 
state, one party’ is the right starting 
point. That said, it has been a tradition 
of the left in Britain not to attempt 
to organise in the Six Counties, for 
reasons of solidarity with the Irish 
national struggle, and the very different 
politics of the statelet mean that such 
attempts as have occurred have mostly 
been very unsuccessful. 

Among other amendments to the 
constitution which have not been 
accepted and which are worth having a 
view on: In section 3, on membership, 
Islington proposes removing the 


minimum age of 13 for membership. 
Having a minimum age at all seems 
pointless, though we cannot expect to 
get many people under 13 applying 
to join. Wigan proposes that national 
meetings should move round the 
country: the effect, given that the 
public transport network is London- 
centred, would be to reduce attendance 
from other ‘regions’, and this proposal 
should be rejected. Sheffield correctly 
proposes to delete 7b iv, which would 
prohibit “caucuses” (platforms or 
tendencies) from “public campaigns 
against the overall aims or policy of 
the party”. 

Campaigns and 
elections 

Priority campaigns: We have already 
noted that most of this item would be 
better deferred to the spring policy 
conference. To decide on priorities 
means exercising an ongoing choice 
between competing demands for our 
attention, but this agenda item is not 
designed to allow us to do so; while, 
in any case, if we did, new events 
would likely immediately overturn 
the relevance of the decisions made. 

That said, all the motions on the 
NHS could be classified as ‘Those in 
favour of good and against evil, please 
raise your hands’. Sheffield’s motion on 
trade union strategy is inappropriately 
over-ambitious (LU clearly will not 
be in a position to launch a “rank- 
and-file paper”). The Birmingham 
amendment is a do-nothing one; the 
West London amendment is more 
realistic; the Lambeth amendment 
(from Workers Power?) would commit 
LU to some good policies, but also to 
head-banging rejection of compromise 
in adverse circumstances. Waltham 
Forest’s housing motion is a sound 
proposal (public sector house-building, 
reintroduction of rent control, etc), as is 
Glasgow’s motion on internationalism; 
the amendments from Cardiff and West 
London would degut it and should be 
rejected. Southwark’s climate change 
motion and Wigan’s amendment to it 
are again of the ‘good versus evil’ type. 
Electoral strategy: Crouch End’s 
motion is in substance a do-nothing 
proposal, by making the best (election 
campaigns with mass local support) 
the enemy of the good (election 
campaigns as a means of building 
local support and getting ideas 
across). The amendment proposed 
by Huddersfield and West London 
is a substantial improvement on the 
original motion. 

Rugby’s motion expresses Pete 
McLaren’s long-standing conception of 
left unity on the basis of federalism plus 
lowest common denominator politics. 
Sheffield’s amendment regrettably 
proposes to delete the one useful point 
in it, that if LU is to stand in elections it 
should seek some degree of agreement 
to avoid electoral clashes with other 
left-of-Labour groups which stand in 
elections. Given the options for voting, 
we advise abstention on the amendment 
and a vote against the motion • 

Notes 

1. ‘Left Unity founding conference documents’, in 
five parts: http://leftunity.org/category/founding- 
conference. The first part contains the SOC report 
and agenda. 


Left Unity 
conference 

Saturday November 
30,10am to 5pm 

Royal National Hotel, Bedford 
Way, London WC1 
nearest tube: Russell Square 
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ECONOMY 


Capital’s labour of Sisyphus 

What next after the failure of plan A? There is little prospect of real growth, argues Hillel Ticktin 



W hat stage are we at in the 
downturn? In fact I prefer 
to call it a depression, 
although generally people talk about 
downturns. And those who take a look 
at the reality but are afraid of using 
the word ‘depression’ call it the ‘great 
recession’. It clearly does not make any 
difference what exact term you use, but 
certain people - particularly orthodox 
economists, governments and the 
bourgeoisie in general - do not want to 
call it a depression. Which is a good 
reason why we should use that term. 

So let us look at how far we are 
into this depression and what the 
chances are that it will be negated or 
brought to an end. 

The first point I would like to 
make is that we have to understand 
the depression in terms of a complex 
expression of the often hidden and 
sometimes open forms of the class 
struggle. Its contestants are not 
always conscious of their role or of 
the reasons for their actions. At the 
present time class-consciousness and 
the consciousness of the movement 
of history are often buried deep in 
the minds of humanity. And, while 
discussing this, one has to discuss the 
strategy of the ruling class. 

As I have just said, the question 
of consciousness is actually complex. 
Nonetheless we are not in the same 
situation as the 19th century, when 
the actions of the capitalist class were 
taken largely unconsciously. Today the 
bourgeoisie is much more conscious 
of itself as a class - partly because it 
has been overthrown at one point in 
history, and partly because, as others 
have observed, it is no longer small 
or medium-sized businesses that are 
in charge. It is big business, the large 
so-called monopolies. Large firms 
play the crucial role in our society and 
consequently it is not difficult for those 
in control to coordinate strategy. It has 
been estimated that only 101 large 
firms control a large part of the product 
of the world economy. So obviously it 
is not difficult for there to be some sort 
of coordinated strategy. But in actual 
fact there is none. 

Secondly, having said that there 
is no coordinated strategy, I would 
nonetheless say that there is some kind 
of muddled policy (if you can call it 
that) which is being implemented. And 
it is useful to discuss what it is, how 
far it has been successful and what is 
likely to happen to it. 

And the third thing it is important to 
discuss is whether it is indeed possible 
to have a temporary, albeit muddled, 
solution that succeeds in bringing an end 
to the depression, at least temporarily. 
Therefore the question obviously is, can 
the present downturn be brought to an 
end, can we return to the period after 
1945? Or, for that matter, even to the 
peculiar situation that lasted from 1979 
until this present downturn? 

Is there a recovery, as is proclaimed 
in Britain? It is impossible to read 
the newspapers or listen to the BBC 
without being assailed with statistics 
that apparently show that the downturn 
is coming to an end and there is indeed 
a recovery. So let us just look at the 
situation a little more closely: firstly 
Europe, especially the euro zone; then 
the ‘third world’; then Great Britain; and 
finally the most important in terms of the 
world economy, the United States. 

Europe 

Europe is rather a sad scene, as 
expressed by the bodies which oversee 
it. The general agreement is that there 
is a recovery, but a very slow one. The 
term ‘recovery’ here only refers to 
what is called a recession, defined as 


negative growth over two quarters. But 
the question is much deeper than that. 

A depression or a long-term downturn 
implies stagnation which lasts for a long 
period, and within which there will be 
upturns and downturns. Well clearly 
if there were a downturn of -0.1%, or 
-1%, followed by an upturn of 0.1% 
or 1%, that would not represent much 
change. Furthermore, unemployment 
remains high and there is only a minor 
increase in the number of people who 
are working. But it is still far higher than 
previous periods after 1945 - though it 
has not reached the kind of figures that 
were seen in the US or Germany during 
the depression of the 1930s. 

It is claimed that Europe is no longer 
in recession and that there is a very 
slow recovery. So slow in fact that the 
European Central Bank had to cut its 
interest rate from 0.5% to 0.25%. A 
bank which has to do that is in desperate 
straits - or rather it believes the economy 
is in desperate straits. So it is clear that 
one cannot talk of a recovery except in 
the distorted sense used by orthodox 
economics in terms of GDP going up 
by 0.1%, 0.2% or whatever. 

Of course, commentators have not 
been slow to say that there has not been 
much of a recovery. In the Financial 
Times Wolfgang Miinchau has been 
banging on about the non-recovery, or 
the great difficulties that the euro zone 
has faced and that it continues to face. 
In his column on Monday November 
18 Miinchau concluded that the only 
possible solution was for the ECB to 
engage in quantitative easing. In other 
words, buying the bonds of its various 
constituent countries - something that 
the German government has refused to 
accept. So it does not seem likely that 
will happen either. 

We can say then that the future of 
Europe remains an open question; that 
it is not clear that the euro zone will 
survive - if it does, it will not be a 
pretty sight. The position in Greece is 


dire. That of Spain, Italy, Portugal only 
marginally better. It is clear that there is 
a bitter class struggle occurring in these 
countries. The fact that the working 
class has not succeeded in defeating 
the attacks on it is evident, but it will 
not be possible to continue over long 
periods of time in maintaining such an 
extreme policy. 

Third world 

The third world was at one point 
regarded as having the potential to 
bring the entire planet out of the 
depression. The so-called Brics - 
Brazil, Russia, India, China and 
South Africa - were the countries of 
the future. This is no longer regarded 
as credible. The growth rates of these 
countries have gone right down - most 
clearly in the case of Brazil, where 
there have been mass demonstrations. 
In China there are also thousands 
of protests - apparently 100,000- 
150,000 per year. China’s growth rate 
has gone down by a few percentage 
points - officially from 10% to 7.5%. 
What the real statistics are is another 
question, but the essential point is that 
the government has had to admit that 
the growth rate is declining. 

In the case of China there has to 
be a high growth rate in order to deal 
with the movement of labour from the 
countryside, even though it is strictly 
controlled. That is a long discussion 
that we cannot get into here, but what 
is clear is that China is not about take 
over the world economically and that 
it has to find a way in which it can 
maintain a high growth rate. 

As for India, it is still unable to 
feed its own population and it is not 
doing much better than China. There 
may be a growing middle class, but 
the fact remains that its growth rate 
has also come down. The so-called 
‘great stimulus’ set off by the ‘bonfire 
of regulations’ in the 1990s has not 
worked its charm. 


If we look at Brazil, its government 
claims to be leftwing, of course, and 
it has made a series of concessions to 
the demonstrators. However, there is 
no obvious way in which it will be able 
to raise its growth rate or come up with 
enough to quell the protests. 

The last of the Brics, South 
Africa, has reached the point where 
the discontent of the population can 
no longer be contained. In 2012, 34 
platinum miners were shot dead by 
police in Marikana, and there have 
been strikes all over the country. The 
strikes are for a better standard of 
living - even a standard of living that 
will allow people to survive. In South 
Africa life expectancy is still below 50 
and has been in the 40s for some time. 

So if we look at the third world the 
situation in general is desperate. The 
only thing that can be said, as with 
everywhere else in the world, is that 
the rich are getting richer and the poor 
are getting poorer, and that there is a 
substantial, expanding middle class. 

Britain 

The position in Britain has not 
fundamentally changed. The 
government, in order to be re-elected, 
has to explain its failure to eradicate 
the fiscal deficit by 2015. That has 
now been postponed until 2020 and in 
effect the period of the cuts has been 
extended. It has also introduced various 
measures that act as a stimulus, most 
noticeably in construction. 

So it is not surprising that the 
recession should have come to an end. 
The growth rate is not very high at the 
moment at 1.5%, and the prediction is 
that next year it will be 2% or a little 
more. But again nothing much has 
changed. This is just a reflection of the 
retreat of government policy, of plan A, 
which it claims still to be implementing, 
but which has in fact collapsed into an 
unacknowledged plan B. 

But the fundamental question for 


Britain has to be how far it will deal 
with its export deficit. How far it will 
be able to redevelop manufacturing 
industry. In fact it has got nowhere. 
The government is trumpeting the fact 
that its production of luxury cars has 
increased, but that is as far as it goes. 
If there is any genuine downturn in the 
near future, then Britain is in serious 
trouble - even the demand for luxury 
cars will go down. 

USA 

The point then is that everywhere in 
the world we see that there is very little 
change. And the crucial country is, of 
course, the United States. There, again, 
the level of unemployment has not 
fallen very much. The Federal Reserve 
has had to reassure investors that the 
US will not stop its quantitative easing 
of $85 billion each month. 

A spokesperson for JP Morgan has 
said that US potential GDP growth is 
half what it used to be and referred to 
the “great stagnation”. He went on to 
say: “The long-run growth potential 
of the US economy continues to slide 
lower, by our estimate to around 
1.75%. If realised this would be the 
lowest of the post-World War II era.” 1 

The Council on Foreign Affairs 
made the same general point: “The 
economic expansion following the 
2008 recession has been the weakest 
of the post-World War II era”. 2 

The candidate to replace Ben 
Bemanke as Federal Reserve chairman, 
Janet Yellen, said: “The objective of 
our policy is to broadly benefit all 
Americans, especially those who are 
seeing harm come to them and their 
families from high unemployment, in 
a recovery that’s taking a long time 
and has been frankly disappointing.” 3 

One does not have to go any further 
in understanding where the US is. 
Growth rates are positive, but, after 
all, it has an expanding population 
coming into the labour market. So it 
does actually require - to remain static, 
as it were - growth of between 1% and 
2%, which is more or less where it is. 

However, the situation would 
appear to be worse - JP Morgan 
economist Michael Feroli, 
commenting on the fact that potential 
GDP growth in the US was only half of 
what it used to be, goes into the detail 
of why that is the case. He argues that 
it is partly a question of population, 
but also states that innovation is much 
more limited and is likely to be so 
over time - and this is particularly true 
of information technology. 4 

The fundamental reason for 
this is something I have referred to 
often: the fact that the profits of big 
business are not being reinvested. If 
there is no investment in research and 
development, or in IT innovation, then 
there will not be growth, nor very 
much in the way of rising productivity. 

The point then is that the lack of 
real growth is not just a short-term 
phenomenon. It is likely to be a 
problem in the long term too • 

This is an edited version 
of a podcast available on 
the Critique website: www. 
critiquejournal.net/audio/ 
current-stage-crisis-2013/l_ 
The-failure-of-plan-a.mp3. 

Notes 

1. www.aei-ideas.org/2013/08/the-great- 
stagnation-jp-morgan-declares-us-potential-gdp- 
growth-just-half-of-what-it-used-to-be. 

2. www. cfr. org/united- states/quarterly-update-us- 
economic-recovery-historical-context/p25774. 

3. www.thefisca1times.com/Artic1es/2013/11/14/ 
Yellen-Shows-She-s-Ready-Take-Bemanke-s- 
Baton. 

4. www.businessinsider.com/is-us-potential-gdp- 
in-structural-decline-2013-11. 
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Surviving, but still shrinking 

Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists reports on the annual conference of the Labour Representation 
Committee 



Owen Jones: left winning the argument? 


T here were slightly more than 100 
comrades attending the November 
23 annual conference of the 
Labour Representation Committee 
in London’s Conway Hall. That is 
down by a third compared with last 
year. Bad news for what is an umbrella 
organisation of the pro-Labour Party 
left, but surely reflective of the general 
state of the left in Britain. 

Ed Miliband is “inching to the left”, 
with his promises to freeze energy 
prices and repeal the bedroom tax, and 
his successful blocking of so-called 
liberal military intervention in Syria. 
And though this has undoubtedly 
increased Labour’s poll ratings 
and made the election of a Labour 
government in May 2015 seem 
credible, it has not resulted in any 
increased organisational strength of the 
Labour left, which continues to shrink. 

There have bee n particular 
problems with the LRC. Both 
joint national secretaries elected in 
November 2013, Andrew Fisher and 
Pete Firmin, resigned their positions a 
few months later. National organiser, 
Lizzie Woods, resigned from the 
organisation after a row at the April 
national committee. A meeting which 
has never been authoritatively reported. 
Her replacement, Ben Sellers, lasted 
only a couple of months before he 
followed suit, resigning from the LRC 
to join Red Labour. 

Perhaps that is why the AGM 
was not presented with an annual 
report from the national committee 
or financial and membership reports 
either. Earlier in the year, individual 
paid-up membership was reported 
as about a thousand, but it should be 
remembered that the LRC also has 
significant organisational affiliates, 
including six national trade unions 
(Aslef, BFAWU, CWU, FBU, NUM 
and RMT), numerous trade union 
branches and regions, constituency and 
branch Labour Parties, Welsh Labour 
Grassroots, Campaign for Socialism 
(Scotland), and a variety of communist 
and socialist organisations. 

The merger between LRC and 
Labour Briefing in 2012, making 
Briefing the journal of the LRC, has 
so far produced remarkably little 
change in the publication. The editorial 
board, of which I have been a coopted 
member for the past year, has so far 
declined to carry a report of each 
national committee meeting, on the 
spurious grounds that such a report 
would be “boring”. Consequently 
it is difficult for LRC members and 
Briefing readers to take ownership of 
the project, being ill-informed about 
the state of the organisation and of the 
discussions and decisions taking place 
on the national committee. 

Apart from a couple of articles 
encouraging local branch-building 
by Ben Sellers as national organiser 
before he resigned, and the consistent 
campaigning of Sussex LRC, there 
has been little information about the 
hoped-for mushrooming of local LRC 
branches. The LRC remains primarily 
an annual conference and a national 
committee. 

The officer problem which caused 
such a crisis in 2013 has been ostensibly 
resolved by dividing the tasks of the 
previous secretary post between four 
elected officers: political secretary, 
membership secretary, web manager 
and administrator. This has enabled 
Pete Firmin, who resigned mid-term as 
national secretary because the workload 
was too much for one person, to accept 
the post of political secretary. 

As I have argued at NC meetings 
(they are normally open for all LRC 


members to attend), while sharing out 
the work is sensible and necessary, 
the organisation remains vulnerable to 
crisis when one or more of its annually 
elected officers chooses to resign 
mid-term, whether through personal 
circumstances or political change of 
heart. Abetter, more flexible solution 
would be to have officers elected by 
the national committee, making them 
accountable to it and easily replaceable 
at any time. Instead of having posts 
prescribed by the constitution and 
rules, tasks should be allocated 
flexibly as circumstances change. So 
far this rational, democratic solution 
has been rejected. 

Moving the national committee 
statement entitled ‘Alternatives to 
austerity. Defend the welfare state. 
Defend the union link’, LRC chair 
John McDonnell MP argued that “we 
must build campaigns to make issues 
safe for the Labour Party to campaign 
on. They will only do that when 
they see there are votes involved,” 
he said. In an oblique reference to 
the failure of the Socialist Alliance, 
the hopeless ‘old Labour’ projects 
of Respect, the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition and No2EU, and 
the confusion of Left Unity, which 
holds its founding conference this 
Saturday, he regretted that “no left 
alternative” has emerged. “People 
are still voting Labour,” he said. “We 
must nourish struggles within the party 
by building struggles outside.” Two 
activists from the Boycott Welfare 
campaign, Clive and Robert, gave a 
moving contribution from the platform 
as guest speakers. Unemployed people 
and benefit claimants are clearly being 
badly maltreated by the system. Half 
a million have been already denied 


benefits under the workfare ystem, 
they reported. 

The other platform speakers 
were the columnist Owen Jones and 
Mark Serwotka of the Public and 
Commercial Services union. Comrade 
Jones gave us his usual fare: rousing 
condemnation of the iniquities of the 
Tory-Lib Dem government and the 
promise that the left is winning the 
argument when it comes to public 
opinion. As for comrade Serwotka, 
he would not waste time repeating 
“how bad it is”. We need to talk about 
“what we’re going to do about it”. He 
noted that all the mainstream parties 
agree on the politics of austerity. “A 
Labour government in 2015 on its 
current outlook will be useless,” he 
said. Nevertheless “it does matter 
who wins”. Alongside coordinated 
industrial action, we need coordinated 
political action. “We need to discuss 
how to build a movement that can 
pressure the Labour Party and shift 
British politics massively to the left. 
Either Labour will be forced left or we 
will sweep them aside.” 

This raises the necessity of PCS 

affiliation to Labour. Why should 
we have to “pressure” Labour, as if 
from outside, in order to shift the 
politics of our own party? Why not 
simply exercise our democratic rights 
within it? Instead of “sweeping Labour 
aside”, why not sweep the pro¬ 
capitalism, anti-working class, pro¬ 
austerity right wing out of our party? 

Guest speaker Philippe Marliere 
of the Front de Gauche (Left Front) 
described how Nicolas Sarkozy, the 
“French Thatcher”, was “stopped by 
the voters” after 12 months, only to 
have the Socialist Party’s Francois 
Hollande break all his promises and 


continue austerity. He alerted us to 
the transatlantic trade agreement 
about to be signed between the EU 
and the US which, in the name of 
growth, will actually mean a massive 
loss of workers’rights and ecological 
safeguards. 

Jeremy Corbyn MP, tilted at the 
illusions of those who have a rosy 
picture of Labour’s 1945 government. 
Its record was contradictory, he said. 
Alongside its undoubted social 
achievements, its foreign policy 
included not only the independence 
of India, but also the partition. It 
participated in the formation of Nato, 
and in 1949 Clement Attlee secretly 
authorised the spending of £200 
million on nuclear weapons without 
consulting parliament. 

Motions 

Perhaps the most important issue 
confronting the LRC is the threat by 
Miliband to weaken the link between 
the Labour Party and affiliated trade 
unions. And conference heard Andrew 
Berry from Unison, Maria Exall of the 
CWU and Ian Hudson of the bakers’ 
union (BFAWU) robustly defending 
collective decision-making. Yet 
motion 5 from Labour Party Marxists, 
which sought “the end of individual 
‘opting out’ of trade union political 
funds”, was voted down by a two- 
thirds majority. Sadly that majority 
included the LRC’s political secretary 
Pete Firmin, though Graham Bash, the 
de facto editor of Briefing abstained. 
Those opposing us offered a variety 
of spurious reasons why collective 
decision-making and solidarity should 
not apply in the workers’ movement 
when it comes to politics. Eg, 
individual rights need to be respected, 


that or we endanger the precious unity 
of Britain’s trade union movement. A 
combination of nonsense and being in 
thrall to the status quo. 

Moving the motion, I pointed out 
that a deal was being hatched behind 
the scenes between the bureaucracies 
of the party and of the trade union 
movement. A deal that would be 
rubber-stamped at the March 1 special 
conference. This view was underlined 
when Walter Wolfgang informed 
us that the special conference is 
programmed to last only two hours. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
motion 13, ‘Internationalist campaign 
in the European elections’, was, 
surprisingly, the only motion to which 
amendments were moved. This was the 
first conference at which amendments 
were permitted and incorporated into 
the pre-conference timetable, following 
a rule change proposed by Communist 
Students at the 2012 AGM. 

Two amendments were moved, 
including the one from Labour 
Party Marxists. Moved by Patrick 
Smith of Hull LRC, this sought to 
carry out what had been decided in 

2011, but not implemented: ie, “to 
initiate a short statement setting out 
our position and circulate it around 
Britain and Europe for signatures”. 
It also called for the LRC to channel 
its resources, during the coming EU 
election campaign, into organising “as 
much support as practicable for Labour 
candidates supporting our statement”. 
This should be done in preference to 
illogically advocating a blanket Labour 
vote when most Labour candidates 
will surely be following a version of 
British nationalist politics, arguing 
how “Britain’s interests” can best be 
served within the EU. 

The internationalist policy adopted 
by the LRC conference in 2011 was 
sound. Motion 15, ‘Against British 
nationalism - for a workers’ united 
Europe’, stated: “That demanding 
withdrawal from the EU, or opposing 
British entry into the European single 
currency, is a British nationalist 
position which misidentifies the 
enemy as ‘Europe’ rather than the 
ruling class. This is not altered by 
tacking on a slogan like ‘Socialist 
United States of Europe’.” 

In 2013, however, the Brent 
and Harrow LRC amendment was 
carried, deleting clause two of the 
motion: “That advocating withdrawal 
from the EU or anything like that 
undermines this fight [against British 
nationalism]. Britain withdrawing 
from Europe would not benefit 
workers in Britain and would almost 
certainly boost nationalism.” The 
successful amendment leaves the 
rest of the motion intact, but adds 
the promise of “an extensive debate” 
in the event of an in-out referendum. 
Jam tomorrow. 

Working class internationalism 
favours maximum working class unity, 
the maximum merging of peoples, 
except only where temporary separation 
is necessary in order to restore trust. 
British withdrawal from the EU, or the 
withdrawal of any EU state, carries 
the reactionary logic of separate 
development and ‘national interests’ 
in place of common class interests. 

The LRC is facing backwards on 
Europe, despite its pious declarations 
“to oppose British nationalism”, 
for a “Socialist United Europe”, a 
“European constituent assembly” and 
a “European workers’ government” 
- all proclaimed in the same motion, 
alongside this latest refusal to 
recognise that advocating withdrawal 
means nationalism • 
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Labour and political scabbing 

Defending the union link as it is falls short of the needs of the working class, argues Paul Demarty 


I t is obvious enough to all concerned 
that the union link to the Labour 
Party is under threat - from the 
usual suspects. 

The Murdoch press and the Tories 
are extorting every last drop of 
political capital they can from recent 
pseudo-scandals involving Unite, the 
country’s largest union and the largest 
single source of funding for Labour. 
The Tories’ motives are transparently 
to spread malicious smears; the 
Murdoch press, meanwhile, especially 
The Times , has been on and off 
pushing forward Tony Blair’s agenda, 
to deLabourise Labour for good, 
quite apart from ‘narrow’ electoral 
considerations. Ed Miliband has leapt 
at the chance to be seen to be hard 
on those dreadful union ‘barons’, to 
whom he continues to be portrayed as 
too close. The result is the so far rather 
thin Collins review. 

Under threat it may be, but the 
link does not seem to be in mortal 
danger. Miliband can rehearse all 
the Murdoch-placating lines he 
likes, but he still leads a party with a 
dwindling membership that is utterly 
financially dependent on the largest 
trade unions. The political levy is not 
going to disappear overnight. Such 
things rarely do, however; there will 
be a backroom deal over the Collins 
review between Miliband and the 
barons - and then down the line there 
may be another, and another, until 
finally union influence over Labour is 
quietly extinguished. 

There are some on the left who 
eagerly anticipate this eventuality, 
stupidly imagining that the logical 
result will be for the unions to bring 
financial muscle and prestige to 
whatever no-hope pet project a given 
group happens to have (leaving aside 
those ultra-leftists who consider such 
matters irrelevant in any case). Of 
the rest - those who understand that 
the dissolution of the union link 
would be a historic defeat for the 
British working class, taking 
it from a faint shadow of 
political represent a tion t o 
no representation whatsoever 
- not a few, naturally, are to 
be found in the ranks of the 
Labour Party. 

Committee annual general w 
meeting on Saturday voted 1 
to pursue the Defend the Link \ 
campaign already started by Jk 
the LRC’s leadership. 

That vote was ^1 


uncontroversial. Labour Party 
Marxists, however, moved a second 
motion urging the LRC to go further 
and commit itself to transforming 
the link, overturning the legal right 
o f individual union members to opt 
out of paying the political levy, and 
fighting more generally against state 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the workers’ movement. The LPM 
motion, unfortunately, proved very 
controversial indeed, and was defeated 
comfortably. 

Right to scab 

Behind this superficially tactical 
difference lie, in fact, two matters 
of principle. The first ought to be the 
most straightforward for any advocate 
of working class political action 
altogether - the principle of binding 
collective action. 

It was, in fact, put quite nicely 
in Saturday’s debate on the union 
link by comrade Gary Heather, who 
criticised the individualism of “liberal 
philosophy” - this was based on an 
elitist notion that the masses should not 
get involved in politics. Attacks on the 
Labour-union link, comrade Heather 
correctly noted, are in fact attacks on 
the principle of mass political action, 
which for capitalist ideology amounts 
to mob rule. 

More sharply still was it put by 
Trotsky, sarcastically commenting on 
Tory encroachments on the political 
levy shortly before the general 
strike. Union funding for Labour, 
even then, was what we would 
today call a ‘political football’; a 
decision by the law lords in 1910 
(the infamous Osborne judgment) 
ruled that the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants (ASRS) - an 
ancestor to today’s Rail, Maritime 
and Transportation - was ultra vires 
in providing financial support on the 


part of its members to the Labour 
Party. This was overturned in 1913 by 
the Asquith government, but the right 
of workers to opt out was enshrined 
in law. 

“The cmx of the matter is, of course, 
that the workers’ organisations, by 
asserting their anti-Liberal, ‘despotic’, 
Bolshevik right of enforced collection 
of the political levy, are in effect 
fighting for the real and concrete, 
and not a metaphysical possibility 
of parliamentary representation for 
the workers; while the Conservatives 
and the Liberals, in upholding the 
principles of ‘personal freedom’, are 
in fact striving to disarm the workers 
materially, and thereby shackle them to 
the bourgeois parties,” Trotsky writes. 

“It is sufficient merely to take 
a look at the division of roles: the 
trade unions are for the unconditional 
right to the enforced collection of the 
political levy; the House of Exhumed 
Lords is for the unconditional banning 
of such extortion in the name of sacred 
personal freedom; finally the House of 
Commons forces a concession from 
the trade unions, which amounts in 
practice to a 10% refund [the number 
of workers who opted out - PD] to the 
principles of Liberalism.” 1 

From this perspective, it is quite 
clear: the ‘opt-out’ rule is just as much 
a violation of the principle of collective 
political action as Miliband’s ‘opt-in’ 
wheeze. Moreover, it is plainly the 
case that such encroachments strike 
at the very heart of working class 
politics. The bourgeoisie has the 
means of production, the repressive 
apparatus of the state, legions of paid 
persuaders and all manner of other 
means at its disposal with which to 
fight its comer. The working class, in 
the final analysis, has sheer weight of 
numbers on its side. 

If those numbers are coordinated 
into conscious collective action, then 
no amount of yellow-press hacks, 
cops and slick politicians will save 
their bosses. Which is why the ‘other 
side’ are so very keen to make that 
more difficult. The right to opt out of 
the union political fund is the right to 
scab. So it has been since the days of 
the Osborne judgment. 

It is depressing to see comrades 
on the Labour left shrinking from 
this perspective, given how utterly 
on the maintenance of the party’s 
link with organised labour. At the 
LRC AGM, where the argument 
was not the philistine one - that 
arguing for a better, more 
democratic union link was 
k somehow incompatible 
with effective resistance 
to attempts to weaken or 
K break that link - it was 
laughably timid 

One comrade 
H suggested that 
getting, rid of opting 
out would lead 
to a split in the 
union movement, 
Fjb because people 
« would leave 
S in disgust at 
. -j handing money 
over to Labour 
■F (or whoever 
it happened to 
Dp be). This was the 
W argument of the scab 
Osborne himself! It 
completely internalises 
the degraded model 
WL of contemporary 
9 bl trade unionism 
as a sort of legal 
services provider 
to embattled 


individuals - or at best, ‘traditional’ 
apolitical unionism (which renders 
a political fund entirely redundant 
anyway). 

If enforcing compliance with the 
political fund will cause a split in the 
union, the union is already split - just 
as much as a union needs to tackle 
old-fashioned blacklegs, it needs to 
enforce united political action. You do 
not accept the liberal (or even Tory!) 
prejudices of some union members 
as immutable. You destroy those 
prejudices. You win them over. That 
is the tradition of the working class 
movement - not liberal timidity. 

Their law 

The other serious aspect to this 
question is more insidious: the 
question of legal and state interference 
in the affairs of the workers’ movement 
as a whole. 

It is a matter posed very well by the 
historic case of the Osborne judgment, 
although such interference is as old 
as workers’ organisations themselves. 
The argument of the law lords was 
that the ASRS was “a lawful society 
at common law”, and as such subject 
to legal restrictions on the demands it 
was entitled to put on its members. The 
jargon of the legal profession conceals 

what is from the point of view of 
any democrat a flagrant absurdity. 
The ASRS never asked to be a ‘lawful 
society’; its freedom of association is 
rendered moot by a decision of the 
courts which serves only to place 
arbitrary restrictions on its activity. 

A more recent case exemplifies 
this problem even more sharply. Viva 
Palestina, George Galloway’s aid-to- 
Gaza initiative, never sought re gi st ra 
t i on wi t h t he Cha ri t y Commission - 
but nevertheless, thelatter unilaterally 
declared it to be a charity, and on that 
basis immediately sequestered its funds 
for breaking regulations pertaining to 
support for political causes! 

Freedom of association is not a 
freebie that comes with bourgeois 
society. The “liberal philosophy” 
referred to by Gary Heather’s abhors 
the collective action of the masses for 
good reason, and seeks to undermine it 
at every turn. Allowing the bourgeois 
state to set the limits of working class 
organisation is a sure way to defeat; the 


judicialisation of industrial relations 

has closely tracked the deepening 
weakness of organised labour, and this 
is not a coincidence. 

Astonishingly, even this aspect 
of the LPM motion was opposed by 
some LRC comrades. We were told 
that opposing state interference in 
union affairs was anti-working class 
- because, after all, we want unions 
to be subject to the minimum wage 
and health and safety legislation! 
Comrades, if you go down that road, 
we can all kiss goodbye to the pittance 
that is the minimum wage and patchy 
workplace protections altogether - 
because only effective working class 
action, in trade unions and ‘high’ 
politics, can get even such crumbs as 
those, and imagining somehow that 
bourgeois law is neutral in affairs of 
the class struggle is the surest way yet 
invented to disarm the class. 

Lastly, it is worth noting that the 
cautious approach adopted by the LRC 
is tactically foolish on its own terms. 
The comrades on Saturday were under 
no illusions how this little ‘episode’ 
will end: some rotten deal will be 
struck between the Labour leadership 
and the union bureaucrats. It will 
be worse than the status quo ante ; 
defenders of the latter will not get a 
hearing in the short time-scale at work. 

So what useful role could be 
played by the LRC in this situation? 
A propaganda role. Rather than 
fancying ourselves to be deal- 
brokers now, we could be arguing 
for a rejuvenated labour movement; 
not the current set-up, where union 
bureaucrats and Labour hacks jockey 
farcically for position in places like 
Falkirk, but a democratised movement 
rebuilding, and then exceeding, its 
former strength. Those who defend 
the existing arrangements defend a 
situation where union bosses deliver 
block votes to conferences that do not 
matter, and wads of cash to politicians 
who have no reason to listen to them. 

This is not an inspiring vision for 
the workers’ movement • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/britain/wibg/ 
ch07.htm 



London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday December 8, 5pm Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1 
Speaker: David Broder 


F ew on the left think kindly of 
Amedeo Bordiga His works 
almost unknown, Bordiga is mainly 
remembered as a polemical foil for 
VI Lenin and Antonio Gramsci, or 
else associated with doctrinaire 
passivity in the face of rising 
fascism. Yet there is another side 
to Bordiga, another aspect of the 
struggle he waged prior to his 
jailing by Mussolini and defamation 
by Stalinists. 

No mere sectarian pedant, 
Bordiga was the widely-respected 
founding leader of the Communist 
Party of Italy, a militant at the 
head of a mass struggle seeking 
to create society anew amidst 
the crisis following World War I. 
His demonisation at the hands of 
Gramsci and Lenin’s supposed 
inheritors is often as much 
a misrepresentation of these 


communists’ view of Bordiga as it 
is of the man himself. 

In this London Communist 
Fomm, David Broder will advance a 
critical and historical perspective on 
Amadeo Bordiga’s career and legacy 
over the last century. This will 
include an exposition of Bordiga’s 
conception of the Communist Party, 
of internationalism, and of the 
transition to communism, as well 
as a discussion of why the party 
he founded had to disavow him • 

David Broder is a history 
PhD student at the London 
School of Economics, 
researching communists 
in the Italian resistance, 
1943-45 

Organised by CPGB: 
www.cpgb.org.uk 
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Paper tigers and false victories 

The deal with Iran represents a partial, but important success for imperialism, writes Yassamine Mather 


T he deal signed between Iran 
and the P5+1 countries in the 
early hours of November 24 
was welcomed by most Iranians for 
obvious reasons: 

• A military attack against Iran’s 
nuclear installations is now far less 
likely to happen; 

• There is hope that alleviation of 
sanctions, even in the limited format 
proposed by the P5+1, will improve 
the dire economic situation; 

• The fact that the Israeli prime 
minister, Republican and Democrat 
warmongers in the US, Saudi Arabia 
as well as the more rightwing factions 
of Iran’s Islamic Republic are not 
happy should also be welcomed. 

However, before any one starts 
celebrating a victory for the anti-war 
movement, let us review the details. 
This is a limited, partial deal and a lot 
will depend on how much real progress 
can be made in the next six months. 

The message of congratulations 
from Iran’s supreme leader, ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, to his negotiating team 
was far cooler than those received 
by former president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad’s team when they 
returned from ‘non-negotiations’ with 
nothing but threats of more sanctions 
to show. In those days the supreme 
leader used to congratulate his team 
warmly for their steadfast positions. 

Of course, times have changed 
and Iran’s economy is in ruins, the 
population are tired of queuing 
up, and spiralling prices and mass 
unemployment are taking their toll. 
So, in contrast to the past, the letters 
exchanged between Khamenei and 
president Hassan Rowhani were 
positive, but subdued: “The nuclear 
negotiating team should be thanked 
and appreciated for this achievement.” 1 
Previously he had made it clear that 
Iran’s right to enrich uranium was 
non-negotiable, so we can assume he 
is not very happy with lack of clarity 
on this issue. This would explain his 
additional comment, when he stressed 
that “resistance against excessive 
demands should be the criteria for 
nuclear negotiations”. 

After weeks of negotiations leading 
up to this particular deal, and what 
appears to be months of secret US- 
Iran talks (starting in January 2013, 
via the Sultan of Oman and during 
the presidency of Ahmadinejad), both 
sides are claiming victory. 

Iran’s foreign minister, Mohammad 
Javad Zarif, speaking on his return 
from Geneva, told a press conference 
at Tehran airport that no nuclear facility 
will close down, that Iran’s peaceful 
nuclear programme is on track and the 
world has recognised Iran’s right to 
enrich uranium, provided it follows 
Non-Proliferation Treaty guidelines 
and allows inspections. Not quite 
what John Kerry was telling US and, 
indirectly, Israeli audiences: the P5+1 
have not recognised Iran’s right to 
enrich uranium; that might come at 
the end of the current negotiations, but 
it will depend on many factors. The 
headlines of most international news 
agencies seemed to reflect Kerry’s’ 
view, to the effect that Iran has agreed 
to curb its nuclear activity. 

The actual text of the agreement 
clarifies things: 

• Iran will halt the enrichment of 
uranium above 5% purity. 

• It will ‘neutralise’ its stockpile of 
near-20%-enriched uranium, either by 
diluting it to less than 5% or oxidising 
and converting it to a form which 
cannot be further enriched. 

• It will refrain from installing of 
any more centrifuges used to enrich 
uranium. 

• It will ensure that half to three- 
quarters of centrifuges installed at the 


Natanz and Fordo enrichment facilities 
are inoperable and will halt any further 
development of enrichment facilities. 

• Iran has agreed not to increase 
its stockpile of 3.5% low-enriched 
uranium and halt work on the 
construction of its heavy-water reactor 
at Arak, ending attempts to produce 
plutonium there. 

• Iran will allow International 
Atomic Energy Agency inspectors 
daily access to heavy water plants 
in Natanz and Arak, as well as to all 
nuclear facilities, mines and mills. It 
will provide detailed information on 
the Arak reactor. 

In summary, a complete reversal of 
the nuclear policy it has pursued over 
the last 10 years. 

Yet even these drastic measures 
were not sufficient for the Israeli 
government. Prime minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu referred to the agreement 
as “a historic mistake, not a historic 
agreement”, adding: “Israel is not 
bound by this agreement . The 
Iranian government is committed 
to the destruction of Israel” and 
therefore Israel had a right to defend 
itself “by itself’. The minister for 
strategic affairs, Yuval Steinitz, said 
that Israel refused to take part in 
“international celebrations”, which 
were based on “Iranian duplicity” and 
“self-deception”. 

In Iran the rightwing paper Kayhan 
(which is close to ayatollah Khamenei) 
was not celebrating either, although 
for different reasons. Its headline 
claimed the deal had been broken an 
hour after it was signed. Referring to 
John Kerry’s press conference soon 
after the talks finished, the paper 
quoted him denying that the P5+1 
have accepted Iran’s right to enrich 
uranium. Readers were reminded that 
the supreme leader’s ‘red line’ (Iran’s 
right to enrich uranium) has already 
been crossed. A point also picked up 
by Ahmadinejad. 

Sanctions 

Before reviewing what Iran will get 
in return for this dramatic U-turn, it 
is worth remembering a few points 
about the current sanctions. Recent 
revelations about the severity of 
sanctions, some made over the last two 
weeks, confirm what we in Hands Off 
the People of Iran have said time and 
time again: ie, claims that sanctions 
against the Islamic Republic were 
‘targeted’ were completely false. 

First came the admission by foreign 
minister Zarif, speaking in Geneva 
during the negotiations, that sanctions 
had little effect on the progress of 
Iran’s nuclear programme and the 
country had managed to produce 
35,000 centrifuges during this period. 
We also know through a Reuters 
investigation that many Iranian 
institutions associated with senior 
clerics, including the supreme leader, 
were not affected by sanctions. The 
$95 billion empire of the Headquarters 
for Executing the Order of the Imam, 
a foundation controlled by Khamenei, 
was exempt from sanctions. 2 

Then on Sunday November 24, 
president Barack Obama virtually 
confirmed in a broadcast that the 
real targets had indeed been the 
Iranian people. According to the US 
president, “My administration worked 
with congress, the United Nations and 
governments throughout the world to 
impose unprecedented sanctions on the 
Iranian government. These sanctions 
have had a substantial impact on 
the Iranian economy and, with the 
election of a new Iranian president 
earlier this year, an opening emerged.” 3 
In other words, the pressure was on 
ordinary Iranians to vote for a different 
approach to the nuclear issue. This is 



Deal agreed ... for how long? 


quite an admission. In other words, 
despite all the denials, sanctions were 
aimed at regime change, be it within 
the parameters of the current order. 

This statement has implications 
not only for the Iranian people, but 
for the whole third world. Now I 
am no supporter of Iran’s nuclear 
programme (military or otherwise). 
However, there can be no doubt that 
when polled by Gallup and other 
agencies, 85% of Iranians say they 
support it - although, of course, 
this support primarily reflects an 
opposition to foreign intervention. The 
Iranian people cannot debate the pros 
and cons of nuclear technology under 
current circumstances, when there is 
so much external imperialist pressure 
and the dictatorship uses the threat of 
war and sanctions to prolong its own 
life. It is therefore inevitable that that 
large sections of the population support 
nuclear development. 

Had they been informed of the 
dangers of building nuclear plants 
in a country prone to earthquakes, 
had they known about the serious 
environmental risks posed by nuclear 
waste, an issue that remains a problem 
in the most advanced capitalist 
countries, had they been aware of the 
high risk of decades of contamination 
in the event of a nuclear accident, 
they might express more doubts. Few 
Iranians are aware of reports of the 
long-term effects of incidents such 
as the 1957 Windscale nuclear fire; 
they do not know that that particular 
incident resulted in unprecedented 
levels of leukaemia in the surrounding 
area, miles away from the plant, which 
is still feeling the effects today. They 
have not seen Greenpeace’s report on 
the effects of the devastating incident 
in Japan in March 2011. According to 
Greenpeace, “The lives of hundreds 
of thousands of people continue to be 
affected by the Fukushima nuclear 
disaster, especially the 160,000 who 
fled their homes because of radioactive 
contamination, and continue to live in 
limbo without fair, just and timely 
compensation.” 4 

No victory 

Since Sunday we have heard 
endlessly from Iranian nationalists, 
some claiming to be on the left, who 
have compared this deal with the 
nationalisation of Iranian oil in the 
1950s. Abbas Edalat of the Campaign 
Against Military Intervention and 
Sanctions made this point during an 
analysis programme of the Islam TV 
channel where we were both guests. 
Others, such as novelist Ali Alizadeh, 
have hailed the diplomatic success of 
the Rowhani presidency. So let me 
clarify a few points. 

1. Reducing enrichment from 20% 
to 5% and oxidising all existing 
stockpiles is a U-turn. It is not a major 
‘national victory’ and no amount 


of spin can change that fact. So the 
Iranian people have paid a very 
heavy price, in the shape of 10 years 
of sanctions, to return to enrichment 
levels of 3.5%-5%. And for what? 

2. The nuclear industry has proved 
very costly for the Iranian people. 
The resulting sanctions destroyed 
thousands of jobs, ruined the 
economy and inflicted high inflation 
on the ordinary people of Iran, many 
of whom are not paid wages for the 
work they do, month in, month out. 
Thousands have lost relatives because 
of the shortage of medication and 
surgical equipment. 

3. Oil was and remains Iran’s major 
export and its nationalisation should 
not be compared with the ‘right’ to 
nuclear development. 

The Islamic republic pursued the 
nuclear programme started during the 
shah’s era for two reasons: to maintain 
its position as a regional power (in 
pursuance of a foreign policy not much 
different from that of the previous 
regime); and because it is a government 
that constantly relies on crises in order 
to survive. This week it gave up most 
of its ambitions because the price the 
national economy was paying was too 
high and the rulers became aware that 
they cannot continue to rule as before. 

Hassan Rowhani’s comments on 
November 26 left little doubt about 
this. Using a nationwide broadcast (in 
the form of an interview with three 
sycophantic reporters), the Iranian 
president was candid about the reasons 
why there is no alternative but to accept 
the conditions set by the current deal. 
He admitted that, contrary to previous 
official denials, the rate of inflation has 
been around 30%-40 % for most of 
the last few years. In one year, a 40% 
rate of inflation coincided with a 9% 
fall in output. A disastrous economic 
scenario. Referring to the effect of 
sanctions on the economy, he ridiculed 
the previous president’s claims that 
these were ‘paper sanctions’, adding 
that Iran’s foreign debt had increased 
to record levels, Iran’s dependence on 
foreign capital had increased during 
this period and state coffers were 
empty when his ministers took office 
in August. 5 

So Rowhani is no Mosaddegh, 
and Javad Zarif is not the hero of our 
time. They are making a desperate 
attempt to recover pull away from 
the economic abyss, caused partly by 
their predecessor, a president from 
the same party as Rowhani and Zarif, 
the Islamic Republic Party, albeit a 
different faction. Rowhani’s priority 
is improving relations with the west 
in order to support Iranian capitalists’ 
exploitation of the working class. That 
is why in New York his priority was 
to meet with representatives of the 
International Monetary Fund (even 
at the expense of missing lunch with 
Obama). That is why he says nothing 
about the continuing severe repression. 
This can only have one interpretation: 
approval and complicity. No doubt the 
repression is aimed at making a show 
of force internally - no-one should 
have any illusions that the international 
relaxation will be paralleled in terms 
of internal policies. 

Those who claim this to be a 
national victory have a duty to explain 
the merits of the regime’s nuclear 
adventure to ordinary Iranians. As John 
Kerry and Obama keep telling their 
Israeli friends, 95 % of sanctions will 
remain. Of course, there will be some 
short-term alleviation of the situation, 
and the Iranian currency has picked up 
a little over the last two days. However, 
as long as banking sanctions are in 
place, the economy will remain in a 
terrible state. Oil sanctions and a lack 
of insurance for tankers picking up oil 


from Iranian ports have created a big 
hole in the country’s finances. Add to 
this the unprecedented multi-billion- 
dollar corruption scandals, showing 
how senior ayatollahs and government 
officials (from all factions of the 
regime) are accumulating astronomical 
wealth; not to mention the expensive 
adventurist interventions in Syria, 
Lebanon and Africa. No wonder the 
Iranian people were saying they could 
no longer tolerate this situation. 

Apologists 

Having said all that, while any 
reduction of sanctions will allow a 
breathing space, the situation will 
deteriorate once more if the current 
deal fails. Its future will depend very 
much on a number of factors. Mainly 
Republicans, but also Democratic 
representatives in the US congress 
will find ways of jeopardising the 
deal, while Israel will do its utmost to 
provoke an Iranian reaction, in order 
to increase tension in the region and 
prove what a ‘mistake’ it has all been. 

Of course the deal also has lessons 
in respect of the idiocy of apologists 
for Zionism. Israel remains the major 
source of conflict and instability in the 
region. Its continued existence has no 
doubt played a part in the survival of 
reactionary Arab states as well as the 
survival of Iran’s Islamic Republic. 
As much as the enemy of our enemy 
(Islamic fundamentalism) is not our 
friend, the friend of our enemy (Israel) 
also fails to qualify as an ally of the 
working class. In recent years, Zionist 
apologists in the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and among ‘anti-German’ 
Germans have implied in tones only a 
little softer than Tel Aviv’s that Iran’s 
leaders are the new Nazis. 

Others have gone further, 
comparing the negotiations with 
the 1938 appeasement of Hitler. 
The November 24 deal shows how 
mistaken they were. A third-world 
rentier state, Iran’s Islamic Republic, 
has been brought to its knees by the 
US, supported by the P5+1 - clearly 
this was no ‘Hitler of our time’: more 
of a paper tiger. I have no hesitation 
in maintaining that such forces - the 
social-imperialist apologists for Israel 

- should play no part in the future of 
the radical left in the Middle East or 
elsewhere. Their presence should be 
considered a source of embarrassment 
to their allies, and those with any 
principle will distance themselves 
from such dubious politics. 

What does all this mean for Hopi? 
We should take up new tasks, while 
continuing to campaign for an end to 
threats of war and remaining sanctions 

- not just for six months, but for 
ever. The conscious aim of the west, 
through the strategy of sanctions, was 
to impoverish and drive to desperation 
the ordinary people in order to facilitate 
regime change from above. 

We have seen, therefore, a partial, 
but important success for imperialism. 
This fluid new situation now poses fresh 
tasks for the anti-war and solidarity 
movement. It is a situation that is full 
of both dangers and possibilities for 
the working class and its allies. We 
must prioritise support for political 
prisoners, for labour activists inside 
Iran. We must build genuine solidarity 
with the Iranian working class • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Kayhan newspaper November 24. 

2. www.reuters.com/investigates/iran. 

3. http://news.yahoo.com/obama-nuclear-deal- 
blocks-irans-path-bomb-062210177.html. 

4. www.greenpeace.org/intemational/en/cam- 
paigns/nuclear/safety/accidents/Fukushima- 
nuclear-disaster. 

5. www.bbc.co.uk/persian/iran/2013/11/131126_ 
iran_rouhani_first_100_days_tv_report.shtml. 
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ANNIVERSARY _ 

Degeneration of a time lord 

Doctor Who has evolved from a threatening anti-establishment figure, laments Eddie Ford, to a patriotic 
defender of the status quo 



William Hartnell: the first 


U nless you were holidaying 
on the dark side of the moon, 
you could not have failed to 
miss the hype surrounding the 50th 
anniversary edition of Doctor Who , 
entitled ‘The day of the Doctor’. A 
national occasion almost as important 
as a royal wedding. It would almost 
be unpatriotic not to watch and enjoy 
the programme. 

The special episode was described 
as a “love letter to fans” by the show’s 
producer, Marcus Wilson. As for 
Danny Cohen, the controller of BBC 
One, he called it an “event drama”. 
According to the writer of the show, 
Steven Moffat, he set out to “change 
the narrative” of Doctor Who and 
claimed - or boasted - that it is the 
“most ambitious episode we’ve ever 
done”. 

Prior to its screening on November 
23, we had a couple of warm-up acts. 
‘The night of the doctor’, a seven- 
minute special, was released on 
November 14, while a second special, 
lasting just four minutes, was screened 
on November 20. This episode, entitled 
‘The last day’, portrayed the fall of 
Arcadia, a city on the home planet 
of the time lords, which gets invaded 
by a fleet of Daleks and becomes the 
venue for the Last Great Time War, 
around which ‘The day of the Doctor’ 
is centred. 

Symbolically, it opened with the 
show’s original credit sequence from 
1963. For the programme, David 
Tennant reprised his role as the 10th 
Doctor and Billie Piper starred again 
as Rose Tyler. Peter Capaldi, the new 
Doctor, made a brief debut, while 
Tom Baker (the fourth Doctor) made 
a cameo appearance. The other thing of 
interest, at least if you are a fan, is that 
‘The day of the Doctor’ saw the return 
of the Zygons, shape-shifting aliens 
desperate to colonise Earth who had 
previously only appeared in the 1975 
serial, Terror of the Zygons. 

As for the actual programme, 
apart from featuring the usual frenetic 
Doctor we have unfortunately come to 
expect, it was meandering and fairly 
incomprehensible - probably totally 
baffling, in fact, to anyone who was 
not a dedicated Whovian. Still, in the 
words of the BBC’s official synopsis: 
“The Doctors embark on their greatest 
adventure in this 50th anniversary 
special. In 2013, something terrible 
is awakening in London’s National 
Gallery; in 1562, a murderous plot 
is afoot in Elizabethan England; and 
somewhere in space an ancient battle 
reaches its devastating conclusion. All 
of reality is at stake as the Doctor’s 
own dangerous past comes back to 
haunt him.” 

Naturally, the devout lapped it 
up. The last few minutes of the show 
“affected me quite deeply,” wrote near 
legendary fan Neil Perryman, 1 on The 
Guardian website. He admitted that 
some of the details “didn’t make a lot 
of sense on first viewing”, but refused 
to be deterred: “I don’t care. I’ll be 
watching it again this evening.” And 
again and again ... 

Global 

So it came to pass that more than 10 
million people in the UK tuned in to 
see the show on November 23. At its 
peak. It comfortably beat the odious 
Xfactor on ITV, which was seen by 
a relatively paltry 7.7 million people. 
Then again, some things never change 
and the hideously boring Strictly come 
dancing was the most popular show 
that night, peaking at a terrifying 11.7 
million viewers. The UK viewing 


figures for Doctor Who were the 
highest since the 2010 Christmas 
special - and they do not take into 
account people who recorded the 
show or watched it later on iPlayer, 
so the numbers are likely to rise once 
consolidated figures become available. 
The new opium of the people. 

Furthermore, ‘The day of the 
Doctor’ was broadcast in 94 countries 
at the same time as it was aired on 
the BBC - earning it a Guinness 
World Record as the world’s “largest 
ever simulcast of a TV drama”. The 
worldwide broadcast included 3D 
screenings in more than 1,500 cinemas, 
from Russia to Ethiopia. Milk it for 
every penny. Doctor Who , like many 
BBC shows, is a global product and 
the corporation is heavily dependent 
these days on overseas sales. From 
the stance of naked commerciality, 
‘The day of the Doctor’ is a bit of a 
super-weapon in the never-ending and 
ruthlessly competitive ratings wars. 

As part of this ceaseless struggle, 
it is the role of BBC Worldwide to 
promote BBC products. A commercial 
subsidiary of the corporation, it exists 
to exploits BBC brands abroad with 
the aim of supplementing the income 
received by the BBC through the 
licence fee. Thus last year it made a 
£125 million profit on a turnover of 
£1.116 billion, representing a profit 
rate of 11.2%. 2 Tim Davie, the chief 
executive officer of BBC Worldwide, 
stressed the military-like planning 
‘The day of the Doctor’, which was 
“unprecedented” - not just because 
it was a “live feed event” unlike a 
World Cup football match or a royal 
wedding, but because “we had to 
deliver the episode in advance to the 
four corners of the world so that it 
could be dubbed and subtitled into 15 
different languages”. Davie was more 
than happy with results though. “If 
there was any doubt that Doctor Who is 
one of the world’s biggest TV shows,” 
he declared, then November 23 and 
the accolade from Guinness “put that 
argument to rest”. Doctor Who is a 
glittering jewel in the BBC empire. 

Predictably, these showings across 
the world attracted droves of Whovians 
in fancy dress, including bow ties, 
fezzes, fake sonic screwdrivers, Dalek 
outfits, Cybermen costumes, K-9 
replicas, rubbery Tardis time machines 
(another profitable concern, of course), 
etc. The British Film Institute in 
London held a gala event to mark the 


broadcast and was attended by past 
and present cast members - not to 
mention scores of others from the show 
business world, keen to be seen doing 
their bit for Who and country. Showing 
the extent of Whomania, professor 
Brian Cox - insipid science heartthrob 
- fronted The science of Doctor Who 
on November 14, where he revealed 
the “science behind the spectacle” and 
kindly explained “the physics” behind 
Doctor Who. How does the Tardis 
travel through space and time? Cox 
took us on a stroll through speculative 
theories about time travel, alien life 
forms, first contact and so on. The 
professor concluded that “we may not 
have the freedom” that Doctor Who 
has, but “we have more freedom than 
you think”. Thanks, Brian. 

On one level the Cox show was 
mere innocent entertainment, maybe 
even mildly informative about this or 
that. Who is not fascinated by Fermi’s 
paradox 3 or the Drake equation 4 ? But 
in some respects it misses the point. 
Frankly, it is stretching things to call 
present-day Doctor Who science 
fiction, let alone impart it with any 
great profundity, scientifically or 
philosophically. The show has long 
degenerated into a mawkish and self- 
fulfilling fantasy, for all the pretence 
of sophistication and maturity. The 
doctor’s sonic screwdriver has 
developed into a Harry Potter-style 
magic wand and the Tardis increasingly 
operates as a get-out-of-jail free device. 
Given that almost anything can happen 
at any time, regardless of internal logic 
or coherence, nothing really seems to 
matter. Galactic fluff. 

Contradictory 

This regression is reflected in the way 
that Doctor Who has been portrayed 
over the years. Initially, without 
wanting to push the argument too far, 
he was a distinctly threatening figure - 
a morally ambiguous and mysterious 
anti-establishment outsider, as 
exemplified by William Hartnell and 
Patrick Troughton (the first and second 
doctor respectively). You were never 
entirely sure who or what he was or 
where his allegiances lay. 

Indeed, at times - something not 
so often talked about these days - he 
exhorted the citizens and subjects of 
alien planets to insurrection to achieve 
their liberation, if not quasi-proletarian 
revolution. Many episodes, in fact, 
were written by leftwingers with an 


overt political agenda - who, of course, 
had fun borrowing famous aphorisms 
and phrases - ‘Have no faith in princes 
on high’. ‘You have nothing to lose 
but your chains!’ The BBC directors 
doubtlessly did not have a clue, any 
more than they cottoned on to the 
salacious content of Captain Pugwash. 
Interestingly enough, we can find an 
example of the Doctor’s revolutionary 
leanings in the prose story, ‘In case of 
emergencies’, that can be found in the 
2007 anthology, Short trips: snapshot . 5 
Here, the doctor in 1910 checks into 
a London hotel and befriends a lift 
operator who he discovers is actually 
an alien mechanism designed to 
precipitate a revolution on Earth - to 
which the doctor has no objection. 

During the dark days of the 1980s, 
Doctor Who could be even less 
subtle than that - not that there is any 
inherent virtue to subtlety, it has to 
be said. As the Daily Mail headline 
from February 10 2010 disapprovingly 
puts it, “BBC scriptwriters tried to use 
Doctor Who to bring down Margaret 
Thatcher”. 6 We go on to read that 
“leftwing scriptwriters hired by the 
BBC during the 1980s tried to inspire 
a ‘Tardis revolution’ by using Doctor 
Who as propaganda to undermine the 
Tory prime minister.” Shockingly, 
quivers the paper, in one serial they 
“caricatured” Margaret Thatcher as a 
“vicious and egotistical alien ruler” 
who banned outward displays of 
unhappiness among her downtrodden 
people and used the secret police to 
oppress dissidents. 

This is a reference to ‘The happiness 
patrol’, which was broadcast in 
November 1988. 7 Helen A, the vicious 
ruler in question, is the overlord of a 
human colony on Terra Alpha and 
makes happiness compulsory - brutally 
subjugating the population through a 
regime of systematic executions carried 
out by a pathological killer robot, 
Kandy Man. Eventually, encouraged 
by the Doctor, the Pipe People - who 
toiled in the factories and mines - 
down their tools and revolt. In 2010 
Sylvester McCoy (seventh Doctor) 
told The Sunday Times: “Our feeling 
was that Margaret Thatcher was far 
more terrifying than any monster the 
Doctor had encountered”. Perhaps in a 
sign of the times we live in, the Kandy 
Man episode was labelled one of the 50 
most shameful TV moments in a 2005 
Channel 5 show of the same name. 

On the other hand, Doctor Who 


always had a reactionary side to him - 
making him a contradictory figure, but 
arguably all the more interesting for 
it. He may have stirred up revolution, 
but the Doctor was clearly an emblem 
of British imperialism at its most 
plucky. Made more than clear by the 
Daleks, obvious Nazi substitutes who 
go round screaming, “Exterminate, 
exterminate!” (genocide, genocide!). 
Classically, in ‘The Dalek invasion of 
Earth’, shown inNovember-December 
1964, the Daleks invade and conquer 
London - which generates an ‘anti¬ 
fascist’ resistance movement led 
by war heroes and the Doctor. This 
archetypal Doctor Who story found 
another outing through the 1966 movie 
featuring Peter Cushing as the doctor, 
Daleks - invasion Earth: 2150 AD 8 
(which terrified me as a kid). 

Indicatively, there were an 
increasing number of episodes 
that saw the Doctor - particularly 
from Jon Pertwee (third doctor) 
onwards - basing himself in London 
and strongly identifying with an 
organisation called Unit (Unified 
Intelligence Taskforce 9 ). Unit was an 
explicitly British, militaristic, pro¬ 
imperialist organisation personified 
by the stiff-upper-lip, Scottish- 
born, brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart 
(who first encounters the doctor 
in the rather scary Quatermassian 
1968 episodes, ‘The web of fear’, 
when he commands a British army 
detachment investigating Yeti activity 
in the London underground). Over 
time the Doctor has become more 
and more integrated into the British 
establishment - though it is certainly 
an imperialism that is no longer 
covered in glory. Rather, a declining 
imperialism looking for a purpose - 
the Doctor himself still had flashes of 
progressive conscience, which, alas, 
became rarer as the series trundled on. 

Doctor Who's conflicted nature 
provided a stark contrast to the 
triumphalistt one of US science fiction 
TV shows, the ultimate, of course, 
being the original Star trek series. 
Captain ‘JFK’ Kirk and his nominally 
multicultural crew aboard the USS 
Enterprise have absolutely no moral 
qualms about their historic mission, 
which is to explore the “final frontier”, 
just as Captain Kirk’s antecedents 
had moved west centuries before - 
spreading US civilisation, conquering 
the aboriginal population and defeating 
all colonial/imperialist rivals. 

Unlike his previous incarnations, 
the contemporary Doctor Who - as 
revealed by the November 23 big- 
budget extravaganza - is a safe defender 
of the status quo: all his contradictions 
have been ironed out. Succumbing to a 
fate far worse than anything the Daleks 
had planned for him, Doctor Who is 
part of the modern establishment’s 
cultural and ideological identity - an 
image they want to project domestically 
and abroad. Tellingly, the Doctor is now 
a pacifist who associates with prettified 
monarchs, as opposed to seditious 
miners • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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SWP 


Another split looms 

The leadership refuses to accept that there is any truth in opposition criticisms. Peter Manson reviews 
this year’s final Pre-conference Bulletin 


A s the final district aggregates are 
held in the run-up to the December 
13-15 Socialist Workers Party 
conference, it is increasingly clear that 
the opposition is facing a rout. With only 
a few meetings still to be held, it has won 
only around 20% of delegates, despite 
the substantial decrease in the numbers 
attending compared to the March special 
conference. 

Even though in most districts there 
are fewer volunteers to be a delegate than 
there are places, in most districts where 
supporters of the two central committee 
factions are in the majority they would 
rather leave places unfilled than allow 
them to be taken by oppositionists - or 
even those who, despite not supporting 
the faction, are deemed insufficiently 
uncritical of the CC. 

The reason why loyalists are often 
unable to fill all the places is because 
delegate entitlements are based on 
the absurdly inflated “registered 
membership” figures (more on this 
below). With one delegate for every 10 
members and the official membership 
deemed to be four or five times the 
reality, it is frequently impossible to find 
enough loyalists to make up the quota. 

In major districts, such as North 
London, Birmingham and Tyneside, 
not a single oppositionist was elected, 
while in Manchester, the stronghold 
of CC member Amy Leather and her 
‘UndeclaredFaction’, one oppositionist 
did manage to sneak into the 35-strong 
delegation - a previously inactive 
member nominated by the loyalists, who 
decided to join the Rebuilding the Party 
faction at the aggregate itself! 

If delegates had been elected 
proportionally, then it is likely the RP 
faction would have had over 40%. 
RP’s true support is reflected much 
more accurately in the third and final 
Pre-conference Bulletin (known as 
Internal Bulletin ox IB). The 140 pages 
of the November IB are divided pretty 
equally between contributions from the 
rival camps. 

The most authoritative piece by 
an oppositionist is most certainly 
that of Neil Davidson. Its scathing, 
biting content makes you wonder 
how comrade Davidson managed to 
suppress his obvious contempt for the 
SWP leadership before the current crisis 
-1 cannot believe that the scales have 
finally fallen from his eyes following 
the ‘comrade Delta’ fiasco. 

Here, for example, is what he 
says about the CC’s indecisive and 
contradictory response following the 
clearing of former SWP leader Delta 
(or “M”) of rape and sexual harassment 
allegations by the disputes committee: 

“There was to be no special 
conference; then there was. There was 
to be no commission into the DC; then 
there was. The DC review body was 
limited to examining questions of Teaks’ 
and ‘confidentiality’; then its remit was 
to review all DC procedures. There was 
no second case; then there was. Four 
comrades were going to be suspended, 
then they weren’t...” 

As he correctly concludes, “to one 
side it displays weakness and to the other 
pusillanimity”. 

And here is what he says about Amy 
Leather’s “Undeclared Faction”, which 
organised a meeting at the January 2013 
annual conference: “A gathering of M’s 
supporters were presented with a list of 
approved names for whom to vote in the 
[national committee] election - an action 
which is somewhat difficult to interpret 
in anything other than a factional 
way. Yet when members of the open 
opposition factions attempted to gain 


access to this meeting, they were told 
that the organisers were not obliged to 
let them in because it ‘was not a faction 
meeting’. It is difficult to say which great 
literary satirist named Joseph is the most 
appropriate reference point here: Heller 
or Kafka.” 

And of the CC majority, particularly 
Charlie Kimber and Alex Callinicos: “... 
they present their account in a manner 
similar to the omniscient narrators of 19th 
century realist fiction, pronouncing on 
the different scenes and characters in turn 
from a position of pretended objectivity; 
but in fact they are unreliable narrators, 
and their account a highly tendentious 
one, full of evasions, omissions and 
distortions.” 

Fantasy 

When it comes to the CC’s membership 
figures, they “involve a degree of fantasy 
easily the equal of anything in the novels 
of China Mieville”, says comrade 
Davidson. If his Edinburgh branch is 
typical - a total of only 40 comrades out 
of a claimed 170 ‘members’ turned up 
to at least one meeting during a period 
of protracted crisis - then the national 
membership would stand at 1,850 
(although he says that the proportion 
of real members is higher in Edinburgh 
than elsewhere). Or you could take 
the figure of around 2,500 members 
who pay subs (many of whom do 
not take part in any SWP activity): 
“Let us say, then, that, based on these 
different methods of calculation, our 
‘real’ membership ... was somewhere 
between cl,500 at the lower end and 
c2,500 at the higher... The point is that, 
even if we accept the latter figure, it is 
not remotely compatible with a claimed 
membership of 7,597.” 

The 2,500 figure is confirmed in the 
CC’s piece, ‘Money matters’, where 
the leadership states there were 2,137 
comrades paying dues by direct debit 
in January 2013, plus “approximately 
350 others who pay by standing order or 
cash”. However, “We want to establish 
as the norm that party members pay 
subs to the organisation.” Well, what 
an innovation. It would be a big 
improvement on the current situation 
though: “Astonishingly, at the January 
2012 party conference about one-quarter 
of the delegates set to attend were not 
paying subs.” 

It is all the more “astonishing” when 
you consider that a good proportion of 
those who pay subs are not actually 
“members” - more like vague supporters 
who happen to give the SWP a regular 
donation. But how about this from the 
CC? “Those who do not want to pay subs 
and do not wish to be in the SWP should 
be removed from the membership lists.” 
Incredible. 

Readers may recall that in IB Nol 
(September), “Mike (Leeds City 
Centre)” reported a clean-out of the 
“registered membership” lists in Leeds, 
after it was discovered that well over 
half did not exist. To which the CC had 
replied in IB No2 (October): “We don’t 
believe this is a valid approach.” 

So in IB No3 Mike (only the first 
names of comrades are published in 
the IBs) comes back. He quotes SWP 
founder Tony Cliff, who had told him 
long ago: “You pay for your politics - 
it’s too important not to.” Mike says: 
“I agreed and still agree; after all you 
can’t be in a union without paying subs 
- even more so should this be the case 
in a revolutionary party.” 

And just to clear up the fact that no 
actual members were ‘deregistered’ 
in Leeds, he explains: “1. They didn’t 
pay subs - most never had - although 


some had cancelled. 2. There was no 
way of communicating with them - no 
valid email/phone and no longer at the 
postal address, which was checked for 
occupancy. 3. They were unknown to 
anyone in the district.” 

That seems pretty conclusive, doesn’t 
it? But not for the CC, it seems: the 
most important thing is to maintain the 
pretence, even though no-one in the 
SWP believes it any more. 

Mike explains how these “members” 
had probably once been “recruited” - 
perhaps “on a coach or at a street sale 
or a freshers’ fair - but not followed up. 
Most of them were recruited over three 
years ago and will have forgotten that 
they ever signed up - after all, they never 
paid subs and engaged in no noticeable 
activity.” 

For him it is essential that the 
CC drops the whole “registered 
membership” rigmarole: “An army 
that plans a campaign based on 7,500 
troops, only to find that it enters enemy 
territory with 2,500, of which only 1,500 
are trained and equipped, will have 
problems.” To put it mildly. 

Official optimism 

But the CC’s counterproductive 
‘official optimism’ spills into other 
areas. What about its perspectives? 
The current situation is always so full 
of opportunities and we are always 
just about to make a big breakthrough. 
As comrade Davidson puts it, “the 
CC has never seriously allowed that 
any objective conditions might have 
impeded the possibilities for party 
growth”. And when it comes to the 
big time that never quite arrives, “the 
degree of chutzpah involved here is of 
truly cosmic proportions. Was the CC 
previously lying about the opportunities 
it claimed to exist then?” 

And this methodology has 
repercussions for internal democracy. 
Since the fragility of this ‘official 
optimism ’ would be exposed if ever 
the method was seriously examined, 
the members must be prevented from 
engaging in any real debate on its merits. 
In this respect comrade Davidson comes 
up with an interesting citation: 

“Discussion, which is dangerous 
to the leadership, can be checked 
by hyperactivity; and this, in turn, 
is justified by the nearness of crash. 
The membership, driven at a frenzied 
pace, has a high casualty rate. A large 
proportion is always new - and therefore 
does not remember the non-fulfilment of 
past prophecies .... Because the cadre 
is basically uneducated politically, as it 
must be in the absence of serious internal 
discussion, it must be protected from 
‘contamination ’by contact with militants 
of other organisations. ” 

“Soundfamiliar?” asks comrade 
Davidson, who then goes on to identify 
the source of the quotation. It was written 
by Duncan Hallas of the International 
Socialists, forerunner of the SWP, in 
1969. But he was not talking about his 
own organisation - he was referring 
to a group called the Socialist Labour 
League, before it declared itself to be the 
Workers Revolutionary Party in 1973. 

In his wide-ranging critique, comrade 
Davidson also comes very close to 
locating the SWP’s lack of programme 
as a major cause of its opportunism, 
when he describes how the “absence of 
a strategy” is expressed as “a becoming 
modesty in an organisation too small to 
seriously think about a ‘programme’ or 
an ‘International’.” However, he says, 
this absence “can also be a manoeuvre 
to give the CC absolute freedom of 
movement and to avoid any set of 


specific goals against which performance 
can be assessed or the leadership held to 
account for failed initiatives and the non- 
fulfilment of prophesies”. 

Thankfully, this lack of programme 
is also dealt with by other comrades in 
the IB. For example, “Justin”, who is 
described as a “national member”, which 
I understand refers to someone who has 
been suspended from normal activity 
for disciplinary reasons (speaking out 
of turn, questioning the latest policy 
turn ...), writes: “Without a principled 
Marxist programme the CC is free to 
change the ‘party line’ whenever it 
believes that, say, an opportunistic 
alliance will bring it some short-term 
advantage.” 

Justin refers to the sudden switch at 
the beginning of the year in relation to 
student perspectives, and to the SWP 
decision to vote ‘yes’ in next year’s 
referendum on Scottish independence, 
even though “A principled Marxist 
programme would stand for working 
class unity and against nationalism of 
all varieties.” Unfortunately however, 
like comrade Davidson, he does not 
elaborate on the contents of this missing 
“principled Marxist programme”. 

However, “Ollie (Colchester)”, while 
he too does not spell out exactly what 
he has in mind, places the necessary 
“common Marxist programme” within 
the context of a genuine Marxist party. 
In other words, an organisation far larger 
and more democratic, one that aspires to 
organise millions. 

He describes it as “common sense 
within the organisation to believe that 
we’re ‘the’ party and every other left 
group is in la-la sect land”, but in reality 
“The struggle for realignment and a 
party of the whole Marxist left is the only 
solution” (my emphasis). He explains 
that “there are distinct theoretical and 
ideological differences within the 
parameters of Marxism, so any genuine 
combat party will have to be able to 
contain the different currents that exist 
in the revolutionary movement. What 
makes that unity possible, principled 
and potentially so powerful is working 
out and agreeing a common Marxist 
programme.” 

But for that to happen, rather 
obviously, the SWP - not to mention 
the rest of the left - would have to 
discard “many of the internal methods” 
that would militate against such unity 
and create “an environment where 
democratic centralism can be a reality 
rather than the increasingly bureaucratic 
centralism that characterises the SWP in 
the recent period”. 

Comrade Davidson does not go so far 
as to reject the current SWP version of 
‘democratic centralism’ as an impostor, 
preferring to talk about “particular 
versions of the form which are 
appropriate at any given period”. This 
seems to imply that the SWP “form” - 
including the ban on permanent factions, 
which in reality means the abolition of 
freedom of association and freedom of 
communication within the SWP for nine 
months of the year - is one legitimate 
version among many. But perhaps he 
is getting there, as can be seen by his 
approving use of a Tony Cliff quotation. 

“Cliff’s original 1968 proposal,” he 
writes, was for the EC and IS political 
committee, etc to be “elected by the 
conference as individuals, or on a list 
of candidates where there are factional 
groupings: each group of delegates is 
entitled to elect the number of people 
to the committees in proportion to their 
share at the conference” (T Cliff Notes 
on democratic centralism). 

So the Cliff of 1968, unlike 


today’s Kimber and Callinicos, was 
for the election of the leadership “as 
individuals”, not as part of a ‘take it or 
leave it’ slate. Unless, of course, there 
were “factional groupings” within the 
organisation, when it would be necessary 
to ensure they were elected onto the 
leading committees in proportion to their 
support. The implication is clear: Cliff 
was talking about permanent factions - 
the proposal would not otherwise make 
sense. 

Comrade Davidson goes on to say that 
within the SWP there is “centralisation 
without substantive democracy”, which 
“has a tendency to breed passivity 
(which is quite compatible with frenetic 
activity)”. 

And it is Rosa Luxemburg whom 
he quotes in connection to this: “ The 
self-discipline of the Social Democracy 
is not merely the replacement of the 
authority of bourgeois rulers with 
the authority of a socialist central 
committee. The working class will 
acquire the sense of the new discipline, 
the freely assumed self-discipline of the 
Social Democracy, not as a result of the 
discipline imposed on it by the capitalist 
state, but by extirpating, to the last root, 
its old habits of obedience and servility ” 
(‘Organisational questions of social 
democracy’, 1904). 

In other words, democratic centralism 
must be based not on “obedience” 
to the CC and the “servility” that 
prevents comrades from speaking out 
or organising internally, but on “self- 
discipline”. But at the core of the CC’s 
bureaucratic centralism is the need to 
protect itself, to prevent the members 
thinking , prevent them from organising 
a replacement leadership. 

Comrade Davidson states: “This, 
I think, is the real reason for the 
determination of the CC to protect M 
at all costs: he was simply much more 
important to them than most other 
comrades ... It was this, rather than 
what some departed comrades rashly 
described as the existence of a ‘rape 
culture’ in the SWP, which is the source 
of the problem.” 

He concludes by asserting the need 
for what amounts to a revolution in the 
SWP: “Preventing our influence being 
reduced to that of a large sect, let alone 
recovering its former extent or increasing 
it to higher levels, will require nothing 
less than a complete relaunch, essentially 
a refounding of the SWP.” 

In contrast to this bold vision, the 
comrade’s two immediate demands 
represent nothing but a damp squib: 
(1) The SWP must apologise to W and 
X, the two women who claimed they 
were sexually harassed by M, and 
were so badly let down by the disputes 
committee; and (2) members of the 
“UndeclaredFaction ” must be removed 
by conference from the leadership. 

Perhaps it is his membership of 
and loyalty to the RP faction that 
causes comrade Davidson to restrict 
his immediate aims to such pathetic 
tinkering. That hardly amounts to a 
“refounding”, does it? 

But, there again, he is not exactly 
optimistic about success: “If we are 
able to save and democratise the party 
it will be one of the very few occasions 
in the history of the left where a party 
in crisis has avoided splits, expulsions 
and collapse, and prove itself capable 
of internal reform and rebirth.” 

CC response 

In its contribution entitled ‘A reply to 
the faction’, the CC pursues its usual 
course of pretending that the barrage of 
criticism to which it has been subjected 
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is not only totally unjustified, but is a 
serious distraction from the vital tasks 
facing ‘the party’ out there in the real 
world: 

“Outside, the class struggle has 
reached a complex stage” and “there’s 
plenty happening for us to relate to”. 
But “Inside, a suffocating and rancorous 
internal debate is nearing its climax. 
Many comrades must have glanced 
through IB No2 with an increasing sense 
of despair at the immense detail and 
bitterness with which the differences 
that have developed over the past year 
are being pursued. They must ask 
themselves whether or not there is any 
way out of this private hell.” 

But never fear: “The central 
committee ... is confident that there 
is. It has sought, first, to continue 
to push the party outwards into the 
struggle; secondly, to bring the internal 
differences onto the terrain of the 
political issues that we believe are at 
play in the crisis; and, thirdly, to address 
what was legitimate in the grievances 
around the two complaints against M.” 
Who could say fairer than that? 

By contrast, “seeking to maximise 
a sense of moral outrage around the 
two complaints (and anything else 
that can, however inappropriately, be 
swept together with them) is what the 
faction has been reduced to”. What is 
more, “the strategy it has chosen to 
pursue, and indeed to radicalise, makes 
it likely that many of its supporters will 
leave after conference”. Here the CC is 
not wrong. The overwhelming defeat 
resulting from the CC’s determination to 
exclude as many opposition supporters 
as it can from conference and thus avoid 
a genuine debate, where the strongest 
arguments from both sides can be 
put, will surely result in either another 
organised departure of oppositionists 
or the dropping out of dozens of 
demoralised individuals, who may give 
up not only on the S WP, but on the very 
idea of revolutionary organisation. 

The CC asks the rhetorical question, 
“Is the central committee divided?”, to 
which - of course - it answers in the 
negative. What? An undeclared faction 
with members on the CC? How absurd! 
Admittedly, there are “some SWP 
members” who “feel strongly that M has 
been victimised and who, for example, 
criticise the steps that the CC took to 
ensure the second complaint was heard”. 
And there are also those who think “the 
CC hasn’t been... sufficiently ‘resolute’ 
in dealing with the faction.” However, 
“This has, in the main, nothing to do 
with these comrades’ views on the two 
complaints, but reflects the fact they 
oppose permanent factionalism and 
detest the way in which the faction have 
been flagrantly breaching the rules of 
democratic centralism.” 

And they are quite right to feel that 
way: “... we also all agree with the large 
majority of the party that the present 
situation of permanent factionalism 
is intolerable. It cannot be allowed to 
continue after conference.” Here the 
CC majority sounds exactly like the 
Leatherites, almost agreeing with them 
that it has been too soft. 

After all, the crisis has in reality 
nothing at all to do with the SWP’s 
internal regime or the CC’s failings: “it 
simply beggars belief to try to explain 
away the succession of crises the SWP 
has experienced since 2007 by the 
evils of the leadership, particularly 
because that leadership has changed 
considerably over the same period.” 
No, it is the constant pressure to adapt 
to “movementism” that has led to the 
parting of the ways with, first, John 
Rees, Lindsey German and the comrades 
who followed them into Counterfire; 
secondly, Chris Bambery and those who 
left to form the International Socialist 
Group in Scotland; thirdly, the 100 or so 
comrades who resigned after the March 
special conference and subsequently set 
up the International Socialist Network; 
and, finally, the current opposition, 
which is also about to say goodbye. 

This may all be rather facile, but the 
CC is not short of loyalists rushing to 


its support. For example, 55 comrades, 
whose contribution is entitled ‘Facing 
future battles together’, claim that “the 
impact of a permanent faction has been 
divisive. Its existence, along with the 
behaviour of some of its supporters, 
has entrenched hostility and suspicion 
and reinforced walls on all sides ... The 
effect has been to cement divisions over 
a wide range of questions, as every issue 
becomes viewed through a factional 
prism.” 

This is the CC line, of course, but 
it is entirely fanciful. By this logic the 
membership must never complain, no 
matter how appalling the behaviour of 
their leaders. Or at least they must shut 
up once the conference period is over. 
If they do not, the very fact that they 
are still collectively discussing their 
grievances for longer than three months 
means that all rationality is lost - no-one 
is able to think freely any more. 

The fact that this is patently absurd 
does not stop other loyalists from 
weighing in along the same lines. For 
instance, “John (Ipswich)” proudly 
reports that his branch “has gone from 
two to 24 members” in just 13 months. 
Quite incredible, especially when 
you consider that everywhere else 
membership has declined. But there is 
a simple explanation for this astounding 
success: “Ipswich SWP does not have a 
single supporter of the faction and never 
has done. We do not navel-gaze. We do 
not turn inwards. Because we have the 
confidence in the ideas of the party we 
are able to constantly push outwards.” 

As for “Jenny (Hackney Dalston)”, 
she claims - apparently without a trace 
of irony - that “the faction have named 
and attacked CC members and others, 
and deepened and extended the witch¬ 
hunt in the party”. Meanwhile, “H 
(Swansea)” complains about “abstract, 
endless discussion and intellectual 
semantics”, which are obviously way 
above his/her head. S/he remarks: “If 
you are not bothered about engaging 
with the world or don’t believe that 
collective action is the only way to 
effectively do this - then why not just 
carry on chatting?” 

Then there are the 14 members of 
comrade W’s district, who complain 
about the criticism levelled against 
them in IB No2: “We feel that the party 
needs to consider whether our Internal 
Bulletins should be used in this way. 
Surely our IB should not be the venue 
for comrades to make wild and false 
allegations against one another, that have 
implications for comrades’ employment 
and political activity.” 

But perhaps the prize for philistinism 
goes to “Richard (Coventry)”, who slates 
the opposition for its ‘undisciplined’ use 
of the internet: “I see debating via the 
email and the internet (as opposed to 
people posting articles on the intemet[?]) 
as an essentially individualistic approach 
to debate equivalent to postal ballots for 
strikes.” A bit like putting forward your 
own viewpoint in a meeting, I suppose. 
That is surely “individualistic” too. 
And all this fuss the faction is making 
about wanting to raise arguments after 
a conference has taken place: “All 
the debates they’ve wanted could just 
as easily have been held in the pre¬ 
conference period.” If the leadership 
shits on you afterwards, you just have 
to put up with it for another nine months. 

Mind you, if Richard wins first prize, 
then a close second is Bradford branch 
for its conference motion, which reads: 
“The length of party Internal Bulletins 
is disenfranchising members who do not 
have the time to read such long-winded 
articles .... This conference mandates 
the national secretary, on behalf of the 
party, to issue an 800-word limit for 
pre-conference IB contributions from 
members and 1,500 words for central 
committee contributions.” 

Death is preferable 

There are, however, opposition 
comrades who are prepared to take 
on both the CC and the philistines. 
“Ian (Bury and Prestwich)”, for 
example, turns the accusations of 


“movementism” on their head. It 
is the CC, with its constant urging 
of the members to chase the latest 
‘movement’, which is the guilty party: 

“The crisis in the party around 
Respect provides a powerful example, 
and one we are in danger of repeating. 
It is now widely accepted that that the 
crisis arose because members of the 
CC were playing key leadership roles 
in movements (Stop the War, Respect) 
and were politically accommodating 
to them.” In fact, says Ian, “Some of us 
have been arguing consistently against 
what the CC now calls ‘movementism’ 
for a number of years.” 

Ian, by the way, claims that in 
Manchester, where the Leatherites rule 
the roost, “Such has been the level of 
bullying and ostracism that there is now 
only one branch (mine) where faction 
members are able to fully participate.” 

Then there is “Chris (Truro)”, who 
mixes his criticisms of the CC (and 
everybody else) with a peculiar form 
of humour. He implores: “Please, 
please, the small handful of good 
comrades left on the CC, resign before 
conference comes. Tell the truth and 
throw yourselves on the mercy of the 
party, so you can still be of service 
to the party - possibly in the granite 
mines in the Scottish Highlands ...” 

He goes on: “Give us back our 
party! Please don’t make us join the 
maggoty, sectarian Socialist Party or the 
permanent toothache called the CPGB. 
Death might be preferable.” And then 
he adds: “Personally I’m fed up getting 
my (incorrect) inside information about 
my party from the Weekly Worker or on 
some internet sites.” 

After all, he can remember the time 
“back in the 70s” when there was a 
regular internal bulletin: “People 
used to whisper it was better than 
Socialist Worker .” It “included full 
minutes of EC and NC meetings”, so 
that “Comrades all over the country 
scoured the minutes carefully and 
nodded knowingly when Cliff, 
Harman and Hallas lined up against 
Protz, Foot and Higgins.” 


M y attention has been drawn 
to a passage that appears in 
the blog published by Socialist 
Workers Party oppositionist 
Dave Renton (http://livesrunning. 
wordpress.com). 

It reads: “On the existing British 
left there are, of course, many 
examples of Marxist groups which 
prosper on the basis of a similar 
idea [to that of Alex Callinicos] 
that the age of interpretation is 
over. One of the most effective 
of the Marxist websites (and the 
least effective of our parties) 
turns out on close inspection to 
be a project for the recreation of 
1895-era Social Democracy: ie, 
the moment when Engels died, 
before Marxism suffered its first 
crises (imperialism, syndicalism, 
the first world war) and had for the 
first time to be rethought in order 
to make itself relevant again.” 

Comrade Renton may be an 
oppositionist, but he follows the 
practice of the SWP leadership in 
refusing to utter the name of any 
other left group. But it’s pretty 
clear that he’s talking about... the 
Weekly Worker. Sorry, Dave, but 
you’ve got it wrong. Our project 
is not for the “recreation of 1895- 
era Social Democracy”. It is true 
that the parties of the Second 
International, not least that of 
German Social Democracy, had 
much to be admired, especially 
their deep implantation in the 
working class. 


Weyman out of 
order 

Finally, let me end with the saga of 
Weyman Bennett, who was accused in 
IB No2 by “Phil (Hornsey and Wood 
Green)” of having been part of a Tower 
Hamlets delegation to the home office 
demanding that an English Defence 
League march in the borough be 
banned, even though the SWP opposes 
such state bans. 

Phil had pointed out that comrade 
Bennett could be clearly seen with the 
rest of the delegation on a BBC London 
news bulletin and - quite reasonably, you 
might think - called for an explanation. 
Comrade Bennett’s reply was published 
immediately below Phil’s short piece, 
in which he railed against the faction 
for making unjustified criticisms. His 
‘rebuttal’ consisted of: “I was not part of 
any delegation that went into the home 
office calling for a ban.” 

Unsurprisingly Phil comes back in 
IB No3 to point comrades to where the 
BBC footage can be seen on YouTube: 
“You can see that Weyman is clearly 
part of the delegation, walking alongside 
Sabby Dhalu and behind Rev Alan 
Green, who is carrying the petition. 
The final seconds of the footage show 
the entire party entering the home office 
building.” 

In response our Weyman attempts 
“refute the lie” in this way: “I was not 
part of that delegation. I went into the 
building and sat in the foyer while they 
had their meeting. The reason I waited 
for them was because we were going 
to have a planning meeting for the 
demonstration straight after.” 

Well, that explains it. Even though 
he went into the home office with the 
delegation, he was not part of it. The 
fact that he waited in the building rather 
than outside - or even somewhere far 
enough from the delegation to avoid 
being associated with it - is irrelevant. 

The honesty of members of the CC is 
rather striking, don’t you think? • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


But our project is a very 
modern one: the creation of a 
single Marxist party fit for the 21 st 
century - one based on genuine 
democratic centralism. A party 
in which you, Alex Callinicos 
and I could all unite in common 
action, while publicly raising our 
differences whenever necessary. 

That’s the project the Weekly 
Worker campaigns for week after 
week. And why, by the way, we need 
to raise £1,500 each month. This 
week, as well as £147 in standing 
orders, we got a £50 cheque from 
RG and a £25 bank transfer from 
BB, “in appreciation of an excellent 
issue” last week. I hope you like this 
week’s too, comrade! 

Although we had 11,838 online 
readers last week, none of them 
left a PayPal donation, but we are 
within touching distance of our 
target - the extra £222 takes our 
November total to £1,433. 

We have two days left to not 
only break through the £1,500 
barrier, but take us well beyond. 
Please follow BB’s example if you 
have an online bank account (make 
payments to sort code 30-99-64; 
account number 00744310); or 
else click on that PayPal link! 

Even if you don’t want to go 
back to 1895. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

1895 project 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Drugs, sex 
and running 
the 
Co-op 


Labour is the real target 



In the hands of hedge funds 


Y ou might not think that a banker 
taking large quantities of drugs 
and paying for sex would be a 
news story with legs. But that is the 
case with Paul Flowers, former non¬ 
executive chair of the Cooperative 
Bank - financial arm of the British 
mutual which also runs supermarkets 
and funeral services, and the country’s 
biggest farmland owner. 

The ‘scandal’ was broken on 
November 16 by - surprise, surprise 
- the Mail on Sunday , which featured 
a video on its website of Flowers 
handing over £300 for a mixed bag of 
cocaine and crystal meth. This was the 
day after Flowers - also a Methodist 
minister - was hauled in front of the 
treasury select committee to explain a 
£1.5 billion hole in the bank’s accounts 
(Flowers had stepped down from his 
role in May, when it became clear 
that the Co-op was in dire straits). 
Of course, most people would need 
something to take the edge off after 
one of these ritual humiliations, which 
have become the bourgeois state’s 
substitute for any serious examination 
of the ongoing financial uncertainty. 

It quickly became apparent, 
however, that the (presently suspended) 
reverend was a regular consumer of 
a variety of hard and soft drugs, as 
well as a frequent customer of male 
prostitutes - or ‘rent boys’, as the 
rightwing press prefers to label them. 
Hardly unusual amongst his milieu, 
one might think - take a stroll around 
the City of London on a Friday night 
and witness the cocaine- and Bollinger- 
induced carnage. But it is pretty easy 
to identify the real target of this story, 
which has a nasty undercurrent of 
homophobia. The Cooperative Party, 
the group’s political wing, has been 
affiliated to the Labour Party since 
1927 and currently sponsors 32 of its 
MPs, including, as the Mail helpfully 
informs us, shadow chancellor Ed 
Balls. It is also a major donor to 
Labour, as well as providing easy 
access to credit through its banking 
arm and supplying Labour-branded 
credit cards to party members. 

None of this will come as a shock 
to Weekly Worker readers, or indeed 
anyone with an interest in British 
politics. But both the rightwing press 
and the Tories have been making as 
much hay as possible out of the story, 
as if ‘red’ Ed Miliband - who has met 
Flowers on a few occasions at party 
jollies and the like - was fully aware 
of, or endorsed, his behaviour. 

And it is hardly the case that 
Flowers has been pulling Labour 
strings from behind the scenes; while 
he was not badly remunerated at 
£132,000 a year, it is the Co-op group 
itself which provides the party funding 
and, unlike the billionaire capitalists 
who bankroll the Tories, the Co-op’s 
board is elected: any of the mutuals’ 
thousands of owner-members are 
theoretically eligible to sit at the top 
table. Flowers himself has a degree in 
theology, and beyond once working as 
a teller and having partially completed 
an Institute of Bankers qualification, 
had no experience of the higher realms 
of finance (which may account for 
his telling MPs that the bank’s assets 
totalled a mere £3 billion - the true 
figure is £47 billion). 


In the upper echelons of the 
Co-op cliquishness abounds, and 
Flowers reached the top after years 
of schmoozing local associations and 
Labour Party politicians, with which 
there is inevitably a crossover (Flowers 
himself was a Labour councillor 
in Rochdale and Bradford before 
stepping down to focus on his work 
at the Co-op). By all accounts he is 
naturally a ‘people person’ and led a 
successful church in Bradford, where 
he attracted unemployed and migrant 
worshippers. This has given the story 
more life for the right: clearly people 
from working class backgrounds, and 
not educated in the ‘right’ places, 
cannot be trusted with positions of 
high financial responsibility. 

Of course, it is now evident from 
his testimony before the treasury select 
committee that Flowers was a bit of 
a bumbler when it came to business, 
to put it mildly. And the way Co-op 
members rise to the top does appear 
to take little account of their real 
aptitude for the job. Clearly, within 
working class organisations and those 
of the left, we want people who can 
actually do the job assigned to them, 
not people who are merely popular or 
domineering. But this is a matter of 
education and training: the implication 
that the mutual model is doomed to 
failure on account of its (in this case, 
relative) openness and democracy is 
yet another example of an increasingly 
unabashed rightwing in this country. 

As far as Flowers’ sexual and 
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narcotic preferences are concerned, 
communists could not care less, though 
there is certainly something sad about 
a man in his 60s, and not in the best 
shape, trying to live the lifestyle of a 
20-something party animal. The man 
is probably running from something 
- the death of his mother a year ago, 
the stresses of a job he was clearly 
unsuited for - and clearly needs help , 
perhaps of the qualified psychological 
kind (in addition to the counselling he 
is seeking from the Methodist church). 

The cooperative movement as 
a whole has become thoroughly 
bureaucratised and, with the partial 
exception of its marginally left-of- 
centre political wing, with its almost 
exclusive focus on promoting mutuals, 
depoliticised. The relationship with 
Labour is cosy, and no longer has 
much connection with the original 
attempt to serve the needs of workers. 
But in a sense this is a reflection of 
the low level of politics in the labour 
movement generally. Marxists, of 
course, support the formation of 
workers’ cooperatives. While not being 
able to escape the law of value and the 
dictates of capitalist accumulation, in 
their mode of operation they can point 
to the sort of society we want to create, 
as well as providing a buffer against 
the hardships constantly imposed 
on workers. Thanks to capitalism’s 
continued erosion of national borders 
and the global division of labour, we 
can easily imagine these on a European 
scale - a development, like EU-wide 


trade unions, which would be a factor 
in realising a very different world 
order, of international solidarity and 
democratic planning. 

But in its present form, the UK’s 
largest mutual is not much of a 
threat to the rule of capital. Indeed, 
the Conservative-led government 
supported the Co-op Bank’s recent 
abortive takeover bid for over 631 
branches of the nationalised Lloyds 
TSB group, and George Osborne 
himself has called for mutuals to be 
encouraged as an alternative to the 
banking colossi, which, if and when 
they fall, promise to sink a gaping hole 
in the country’s GDR Far from being 
a cynical attempt to win over left¬ 
leaning folk, this is based on a sober 
assessment of the fact that mutuals 
usually weather the crises of capitalism 
better than capitalist banks with their 
focus on returning quick profits for 
shareholders. 

It seems doubtful that this is 
currently the case with the Co-op, 
however, whose current woes stem 
from pursuing the same course as those 
other banks; overextending itself in the 
belief that the good times were here 
to stay - not to mention the disastrous 
acquisition of the Britannia Building 
Society, which merely saddled the 
Co-op with hundreds of millions in 
bad loans. In all fairness, the Co-op is 
another victim of the greatest recession 
since the 1930s. But the result has been 
that its banking arm is now two-thirds 
owned by American hedge funds. 
Initially, there were statements to the 
effect that the ‘ethical’ practices of the 
bank would continue under this new 
regime, but in the wake of the Flowers 
revelations this looks very unlikely 
indeed. 

Despite Miliband’s rebuttals, the 
scandal has also given the Cooperative 
Bank’s new owners the excuse to drop 
its historic support for Labour; a third 
of the group’s £850,000 donations 
will be cut immediately. A “senior 
Labour figure” cited in The Guardian 
reckoned that all funding would soon 
disappear (November 23). Hardly 
surprising, given the new majority 
shareholders. And - as The Guardian 


points out - coming hot on the heels of 
the GMB union reducing its funding 
from £1 million a year to £100,000. 
As far as the Mail and the Tories are 
concerned, a good day at the office. 
Not content with going back to the 19th 
century in terms of worker’s rights 
and conditions, they seem intent on 
destroying even the idea of a workers’ 
party, leaving us to choose between 
a liberal capitalist party and an out- 
and-out reactionary one. Even in The 
Guardian , what passes for a leftwing 
newspaper in this country, we have 
Deborah Orr furiously denouncing 
Flowers for bringing her beloved Co¬ 
op into disrepute, entirely missing the 
point that one man’s tragedy is being 
used as cover to grind into the dirt the 
party she would instinctively support 
(November 22). 

Amidst this shitstorm, what might be 
surprising is the utter silence of the far 
left. One can only conclude that the left’s 
position on Labour - now a thoroughly 
bourgeois party, we are told by the likes of 
the Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
and no longer a ‘bourgeois workers’ 
party’ in Lenin’s classic, and deliberately 
contradictory, formulation - prevents it 
from acknowledging what is going on 
here. For this scandal, if it proves nothing 
else, is that the bourgeoisie, even now, 
does not quite trust the Labour Party, 
and would rather it ceased to exist, or 
were at least relegated to a position of 
impotence. 

This would emphatically not be 
good news for the left. For many, 
Labour still represents some sort of 
independent representation of workers. 
Its reliance on a working class, and 
left-leaning voter base, is evidenced 
by Ed Miliband’s quiet dumping of 
the New Labour project and fractional 
moves to the left. Despite all the recent 
attacks by the right, Labour is still the 
most likely port of call for the millions 
outraged by austerity, not any of the 
‘Labour mark two’ projects being 
hawked around. Genuine Marxists 
must engage in order to highlight the 
contradictions of Labour and build a 
pole within it - not hold their noses 
for the sake of ‘revolutionary purity’ • 
Adam Jensen 
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